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SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


Analysis of appropriation base for 1953 


Sr Tre ok es Saale nih ears Witnessed ott $8, 000, 000 

Proposed supplemental (estimated cost of $622,400) : for pay increase 
cd eer ela Sia ee ae dala allie airadioeeasinad i UALS 549, 000 
Total estimated direct obligations for 1952___....._.__.________ 8, 549, 000 
Estimate of appropriation request for 19538__._..-..--------------- 8, 426, 000 
Net change requested for 1953__........--..--..-.---_--_- —123, 000 


Analysis of change requested for 1953 
























































Adjusted 1952 base | Estimate, 1953 | Change 
Activity bala Steet a l ;. 
osi- ‘osi- Posi- 
tions Amount tions Amount tions Amount 
1, Promotion of compliance and enforce- 
a i ce estas deh pie ere tienda 1,345 | $7, 405, 200 1,331 | $7, 336, 200 —14 — $69, 000 
2. Wage standards and determinations_-_. 74 377, 400 66 334, 100 —8 —43, 300 
3. Regulations and interpretations. __.-_-. 37 186, 800 37 184, 700 j....---.- —2, 100 
4. Executive direction and management 
Se elie sedeesisw codecs setae 144 579, 600 143 | 71, 000 —1 —8, 600 
Total direct obligation... .........- 1, 600 8, 549, 000 | 1, 577 | 8, 426, 000 —23 | —123, 000 
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Summary of changes 


1952 actual appropriation_____ aes Rha Sa test ht tae or aah ter oe accuse! _ $8, 000, 000 


fees weet Vee J 
ieee Ri Sais i ae ti 


Automatic within-grade promotions for current staff 

Additional personal service lapses to offset cost of automatic within- 
grade promotions for current staff_._.___.______ ui 
’ay-act costs 

Reduction in positions due to amended leave law (1952, 18; 1953, 


Elimination of typewriter-replacement program__.______.______. __ 
Reduction in Walsh-Healey program activities (7 positions, $29,000; 
transfer to Bureau of Labor Statistics, $10,000) 


Subtotal 
Adjustment: 1952 anticipated pay-act supplemental 
cost, $622,400) 


Total 


Analysis by object and by activity, 1958 estimate 


Activity 1 | Activity 2 | Activity 3 | Activity 4 
a z 


Personal services___.._.___- ; 

Travel. _-- 

Transportation of things. rah 
Communication services. 

Rents and utilities ; | 
Printing and re; sroduction _- = 


Other contractual serv ices - 

Supplies and materials __- 

Equipment.-. <at | 
Taxes and assessments......_..____._-____- | 


$6, 275, 575 
659, 700 


23.000 | 


70, 000 
4, 066 
43, 455 


207, 900 | 
37, 000 | 
2, 450 | 


13, 054 


~— 075 
2, 700 


18 200 | 
2, 000 | 
750 


$179, 790 
600 


, 300 


, 140 
100 
, 000 
400 | 


$546, 460 


8, 426, 000 


426, 000 
+148, 420 


—148, 420 
+640, 700 


1953 esti- 
mate 


$7, 306, 900 
676, 300 
23, 000 


5, 000 | 79, 000 


2, 720 


} 4, 056 
50, 000 
300 | 
4,000 | 
1, 400 | 


222, 500 
44, 000 
5, 000 


690 370 | 1, 120 15, 234 


a ls liebe! sardinia: Renmeseticalatilitbtnini 


Total | 7 7, 336, 200 334,100 | 184,700 | —-571, 000 | 8,426, 000 





Code: 
Activity 1. Promotion of compliance and enforcement. 
Activity 2. Wage standards and determinations. 
Activity 3. Regulations and interpretations. 
Activity 4. Executive direction and management services. 


Senator Cuavez. The subcommittee will come to order. 
PREPARED STATEMENT 


Senator Cuavez. I presume Mr. McComb is going to be the one to 
make the statement for the Wage and Hour Division in justification 
of the items in the bill? 

Mr. McComps. That is right. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I have a statement 
here, but, if the committee wishes, I will file it and that will not take 
very much of their time. I can just summarize the high lights of the 
statement if the chairman agrees. 

Senator Cuavez. Yes. That will be satisfactory, Mr. McComb. 

(The statement referred to is as follows :) 


STATEMENT OF WILLIAM R. McComps, ADMINISTRATOR OF THE WAGE AND Hour AND 
Pustic ConTRACTS DIivISIons OF THE UNITED States DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, the budget estimate before you 
for the Wage and Hour Division for fiscal year 1953, in the amount of $8,426,000, 
is based primarily on a continuation of the current year’s level of operation. 
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Although the total amount of this request represents an increase of $426,000 
over the amount presently appropriated for fiscal year 1952, it is $123,000 less 
than the total estimated obligations for this year which have been adjusted to 
reflect the additional cost. of Public Law 201, the pay increase bill, which was 
enacted earlier this fiscal year. In this connection, your attention is directed 
to the downward adjustment in positions that has been made in current fiscal 
year as Well as fiscal year 1953 to offset the additional time that will be avail- 
able because of the change in the leave law which became effective in January 
of this year. The total number of positions removed from the budget for this 
purpose is 34, of which 18 have been removed during the current year and 16 
additional are removed in the estimate for fiscal year 1953. The only other 
change in staffing in the budget estimate involves a reduction of seven positions 
in our Walsh-Healey program activities which is based on a proposed plan to 
reduee our present level of operations in the field of Walsh-Healey wage deter- 
minations. 

Since our proposals for next year are concerned with a continuation of this 
year’s programs, I would like to indicate briefly what the Division is presently 
concerned with in our major activity areas. 

The present level of our investigation program is 43,000 to 45,000 per annum. 
The estimated number of covered establishments, exclusive of agriculture, is 
715,000, so it can be readily seen that investigations each year only extend to 
about 6 percent of the firms subject to the wage and hour law. Findings in inves- 
tigations made during the past fiscal year and the first half of the current year 
continue to reflect high violation ratios and strongly support the need for con- 
tinuing investigation activity at the present level or even higher. For example, 
investigations completed during the first 6 months of this fiscal year disclosed 
violations of the basic provisions of the acts in 59 percent of the establishments 
investigated. These findings reflect the Division’s attention and effort in the 
scheduling of investigation assignments in industries and areas having the most 
serious compliance problems and, therefore, are not intended to suggest that all 
covered establishments are in violation to the extent indicated. Nevertheless, 
they are surely indicative of the existence of broad areas of noncompliance. 

At the present time, approximately 25 percent of the investigation program is 
devoted to complaints, which are being received at a rate of approximately 800 
per month. It is expected that this rate will continue. Other factors which 
require and receive special emphasis in the development and execution of the 
investigation program include child-labor investigations in agriculture, Walsh- 
Healey investigations, and investigations of new establishments. During the first 
year after the 1949 amendments, the Division made few investigations in connec- 
tion with the use of child labor in agriculture. Emphasis was given during that 
period to a program of information and education concerning this new phase of 
the Fair Labor Standards Act. While continuing emphasis is being given to the 
informational and educational aspect of this program, the investigation program 
has been accelerated, and approximately 2,500 investigations are scheduled for 
the current year. The need for this level of investigations or perhaps an even 
higher level is demonstrated by the results of investigations already completed 
this year which reflect violation ratios of 83 percent in the number of investiga- 
tions completed. 

The need for increasing attention to the Walsh-Healey phase of the investiga- 
tion program stems from the increasing volume of public contracts being 
awarded under the mobilization program and the responsibility recently placed 
on the Division for more timely assignment and completion of investigation 
activity, as a result of a recent court decision. The number of public-contract 
awards has increased from the rate of 2,800 per month in June 1950 to the 
monthly rate of 6,600 in January 1952. The court decision referred to was 
made in the Lance and Lovknit cases in which it was held that the 2-year statute 
of limitations in the Portal Act applies to Government contracts. The result 
of this decision makes it necessary to schedule public-contract investigations in 
time to permit the completion of an investigation and the negotiations looking 
to the collection of liquidated damages for any violations discovered, and the 
termination of formal proceedings provided for in section V of the Walsh-Healey 
Act, all well within a period of 2 years from the date of the first violation of the 
contract. The magnitude of the task is apparent when it is considered that the 
investigation cannot be commenced until the award of the contract has been 
reported by the contracting officer; that the investigation must be scheduled 
in relation to the other investigation obligations of the regions; that formal 
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proceedings are begun by issuance of a complaint signed by the Secretary; and 
that procedural delays are inevitable in connection with formal hearings and 
appeals from examiners’ decisions. 

During the past few years, the Division has conducted a continuing study of 
compliance problems in new establishments, which indicated the need for specia| 
emphasis in the investigation program for our investigators to visit such estab- 
lishments at an early date in their operation. For example, during the first 
6 months of the current fiscal year results show violations of the basic pro- 
visions of the acts in 65 percent of the new establishments investigated. Al- 
though these violations were generally inadvertent or unintentional, they never- 
theless represented underpayments in wages due employees and constituted an 
accumulating liability to the employer to pay. In order to prevent the develop- 
ment of sizable liabilities to employers and to have employees paid properly 
on a current basis, mere prompt attention is given to the scheduling of such 
investigations. For the past several years between 70,000 to 80,000 new establish- 
ments have gone into business each year. 

The budget estimate contemplates a reduction in our program of Walsh- 
Healey wage determinations from the present level of 10 determinations this 
year to a program calling for about 5 determinations to be issued next year. I 
shall be glad to review this program in detail if the committee so desires. 

The industry committee program for reviewing and amending minimum-wage 
orders under the Fair Labor Standards Act in Puerto Rico and the Virgin Islands 
will be continued in the next fiscal year. The budget also contemplates a continu- 
ation of the present level of activity in our subminimum-wage work. 

I should also like to indicate briefly some of the problems, in connection with 
regulations and exemptions, on which we are now working and which will 
require continuing sttention in fiscal year 1953. 

In respect to the area of production definition, after the increased minimum 
wage became effective, complaints of economic inequities due to the effect of the 
definition were brought in by various groups. In response to requests to reex- 
amine the definition, a public hearing on this matter was held on April 2, 1951. 
The proposals made, together with possible changes sugested by our staff, are 
being analyzed and evaluated in terms of practicability for the industries in- 
volved, proper administration, and legality. A decision as to whether any 
changes can be made will be reached as soon as certain data, now being assembled 
at our request by the Bureau of the Census, has been analyzed. It is hoped that 
a final decision can ba made by the end of the fiscal year. If and when a new 
definition is issued, there will of course be many questions of interpretation 
that will require considerable steff time. 

Seasonal industry exemptions have required allocation of increased and sub- 
stantial staff time since the amendments became eff.ctive. Fve seasonal industry 
determinations were made in fiscal 1951. So far during fiscal 1952, final d>ter- 
minations, in response to industry petitions requiring formal hearings, have been 
made in the calcium aconitate and Florida cane sugar industries, and two others 
that required a hearing, namely, the citrus peel and citrus molasses industries 
will also be completed this year. A request from the flax-straw industry for a 
determination is in the preliminary stages. Work on the citrus-processing 
industries is now being started. Because of changes in industry technology, 
the trend toward greater activity in this field is expected to continue. In addi- 
tion, changes in industry methods and seasonal factors require that previous 
determinations be reexamined. 

An interim revision of the record-keeping regulations has been made to take 
care of the record-keeping requirements in relation to specific points affected 
by the 1949 amendments, but it is still essential that an over-all review and re- 
vision be made of the present regulations. The revision will simplify the 
necessary record-keeping requirements so as to lighten them as far as possible 
for employers and make possible the granting of certain exceptions where enforce- 
ment of the law will not be hampered. 

The amendments also extensi\ely revised the exemption for retail and service 
establishments. The over-all principles underlying the interpretations of the 
new exemption were formulated in an interpretative bulletin issued late in 1950. 
Until this bulletin was worked out and issued, the specific problems of what 
sales or services and what establishments are recognized as “retail” in certain 
industries could not be considered. Up to the present, we have received requests 
from 12 industries to make findings of fact with respect to what sales and what 
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establishments are “recognized as retail in the particular industry.’ In two 
industries, stationery and lumber, preliminary studies were completed and hear- 
ings were held; a final determination, however, has not yet been issued in either 
of these major cases because it was found necessary to supplement the informa- 
tion obtained at the hearing with further data. A final determination has been 
issued in the case of the frozen food locker-plant industry, as well as of a 
number of other less difficult cases. Work on development of the studies, hear- 
ings and final determinations in the other major problem industries is progressing 
and will continue throughout the next fiscal year. 

The amendments to the act required issuing three regulations in regard to the 
regular rate of pay. The regulation on profit sharing has been issued and is now 
being revised in some particulars. Regulations on thrift and savings plans and 
on the computation of overtime on a rate agreed to by the employer and the 
employee are being formulated and will be completed in the coming fiscal year. 
A hearing was held both on the question of the revision of the profit-sharing 
regulations as well as on the revision of that portion of the bulletin on overtime 
compensation issued by the Division, which relates to employee benefit plans, 
such as retirement, accident, health insurance and similar benefit plans. Pro- 
posed revisions both on profit-sharing and welfare plans have been formulated 
and will be issued after consultation with interested parties. There is a backlog 
of cases requesting the Administrator’s approval of particular profit-sharing 
and welfare plans which will be handled during the coming fiscal year, after the 
regulations and interpretations are revised. In addition, it is anticipated that a 
substantial number of cases will be submitted for approval under the new regu- 
lations and interpretations. 

In addition to these particular problems, the staff has had to be continuously 
assigned to the study and analysis of other matters concerned with the develop- 
ment of regulations, interpretative bulletins and administrative rulings, includ- 
ing white collar exemptions, cost of facilities, agricultural and fish processing 
and handling exemptions, homework, annual wage agreements, hours worked, 
portal-to-portal activities, and the employment relationship. Moreover, similar 
work must be done on the exemptions for employees of taxicab companies, news- 
paper delivery employees, switchboard operators of small public telephone ex- 
changes, employees of local trolley and motor bus carriers and of small news- 
papers as well as other exemptions. Changing methods and conditions in the 
industries affected require interpretations to meet new situations as they arise. 
Work on these and similar administrative problems will continue at the same 
level through the coming fiscal year. 

The potential workload of the Division has expanded in recent years primarily 
as a result of the industrial growth of this country. The budget that has been 
submitted is, however, on a slightly lower base than comparative budgets for the 
last fiscal year and the present fiscal year. I am mindful of the need for econ- 
omy, but in my considered judgment the budget which has been presented for the 
coming fiscal year represents the bare minimum which is necessary to enable me 
to carry out my responsibilities for efficient and effective administration of the 
acts. 

I think it is appropriate at this time to make mention of the services which 
the Division is performing for the Wage Stabilization Board and, more recently, 
the Salary Stablization Board, since they are so interrelated with many of our 
regular programs. Through its more than 70 regional and field offices the Divi- 
sion serves as the first point of contact for those who seek advice or require 
service to comply with stabilization policies and regulations. Office interviews, 
telephone calls, and correspondence are all utilized in extending this service. 
Under the wage stabilization program the Division’s offices also receive requests 
for rulings, and are authorized to make authoritative rulings on such requests, 
based upon the regulations issued by the Board. When existing regulations do 
not clearly apply to a particular wage adjustment problem, the employer may 
submit his request in the form of a petition to the wage-and hour office for 
transmission to the regional Wage Stabilization Board. During the 6-month 
period, from July to December our offices serviced a total of 812,642 contacts, 
processed 15,533 rulings and transmitted 28,143 petitions, after scanning them 
for completeness. 

In addition the Division has been conducting an investigation program for 
the Wage Stabilization Board. Test checks are scheduled primarily in industrial 
and geographic areas which are most affected by the Wage Stabilization pro- 
gram. In planning and controlling the program, emphasis is given to coordina- 
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tion of investigation activities with the regular wage-and-hour program. In 
fact, approximately 30 percent of the test checks are being made concurrently 
with wage-and-hour investigations, thus realizing substantial savings in salary, 
travel and other expenses. Full-dress investigations are also scheduled when 
directed by the Board, upon complaint, or because of the probability of serious 
violations disclosed during the test check. Although this program did not get 
under way until after the beginning of the fiscal year, 7,874 test checks and 371 
full-dress investigations were made by December 31, 1951. The majority of 
these investigations were completed during the second quarter. 

The Wage and Hour Division, in accordance with written agreements, has 
been reimbursed for the additional cost of increasing its staff and nonlabor 
expenditures to perform the services described above. Initially, in order to 
insure the functioning of the wage-stabilization program without too much 
delay, wage-hour staff time was diverted to this program. However, as recruit- 
ment to fill the additional vacant positions progressed, the necessity to utilize 
wage-hour personnel declined, so that we are now reaching the stage where there 
are sufficient employees assigned to the stabilization programs to alleviate the 
diversion problem. 


PERSONNEL AND EXPENSES 


Mr. McComr. We are asking for $8,426,000 and for 1,577 positions. 
That is $123,000 less than we have and are currently operating on 
in 1952. 

Senator Cuavez. I want you to explain that very minutely because 
it is unusual. 

Mr. McComps. The cut of $123,000? 

Senator Cuavez. That isr ight. 

Mr. McComs. May I ask Mr. Fraser to explain how this cut comes 
about ¢ 

Senator Cuavez. The reason I want that is because every time they 
jump on us on the floor of the Senate and say, “Well, now, they had 
so many last year, and they have so many now,” and I would lke to 
know the reasons why. It is good to know that there are people in 
Government who when the time comes do cut. 


PERSONNEL REDUCTION 


Mr. Fraser. At the present time, Mr. Chairman, the budget of 
$8,549,000 covers 1,600 positions. The amount requested, $8, 496 ,000, 
covers 1,577 positions. The decrease in positions is made up in part 
from a decrease in the allowance for increased costs resulting from 
the recent pay bill. It was determined because of the additional time 
that would be available as a result of the new leave law, which changed 
leave accruals to a lower amount, that more time w ould be available. 
So that 16 positions have been taken out of the budget for that purpose 
and an additional 7 positions were taken out because of a reduction in 
our program in connection with the Walsh-Healey wage determi- 
nations. 

Senator Cuavez. When does that terminate ? 

Mr. Fraser. The Walsh-Healey wage determination program for 
this year calls for issuance of approximately 10 wage determinations. 
The program that is contemplated for next year calls for issuance of 
approximately five wage determinations. That decrease in program 
is translated into seven “less positions. The elimination of 23 positions 
accounts for the saving of $123,000. 
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Senator Cuavez. I would not ever acéuse every Government agency 
of taking a certain line of action, but the point I would like to make 
now that notwithst anding the fact that you could possibly have justi- 
fied keeping all of the personnel you had before, that of your own 
volition, due to circumstances and the ohange 1 in functions in the office, 
you were able to reduce personnel by 23 persons. It is very important 
because generally they say that they want more. 

That is the reason ‘T asked the question. I am happy it was done. 
When they jump on us and everyone wants an increase, that is one 
thing. But here is an agency of the Federal Government which re: illy 
looks into the matter the w ay they understand it, and they were able 
to reduce personnel by 23 persons. 


ECONOMY PROGRAM 


Mr. McCompn. Mr. Chairman, in that connection, I would like to 
say I and all my staff are conscious of the need for economy these days. 
When we considered our budget, we knew the feeling on the part of the 
Congress, that they wanted to economize. We could have asked for 
wore. We think we are right on the borderline with the number of 
investigations we now make. The program is pretty low. We can 
only cover 6 percent of the Segre establishments. But we know 
because of the war effort the tremendous expense the Government has 
and are willing to go along and try to get the production out of our 
people without increasing our funds. 

Senator CHavez. Some agencies, and not discussing this bill itself, 
use the same argument to ask for increases. The war effort seems to 
be a good excuse to anticipate a lot of things. 

Mr. McComn. Following that up, I was going to speak to that later 
but I will speak to it now. "We are doing a ‘job for the W age Stabiliza- 
tion Board and the Salary St abilization Board. Before we even had 
the agreements and the contracts signed with them as to what we 
would do and how we would be reimbursed we did work for these 
agencies because we knew the Congress had said, and we thonght we 
should, that the old-line agencies should do as much of this work on 
the war effort as they could. 

We took it on and did it and worked with them and now we have a 
formal working agreement. That arrangement is working out very 
satisfactorily for both the Wage Stabilization Board and the Salary 
Stabilization Board. 

INVESTIGATIONS 


To continue with our justification, we expect this year to make 
43,000 to 45,000 investigations. That is 6 percent of the covered 
establishments which we estimate to be 715,000. We have a current 
complaint inflow, that is, complaints made to us by employees and 
employers of 800 per month, which, of course, receive priority in our 
program. We always investigate such cases as quickly as we can. 
We do it for two reasons: One, the employee wants his money and, 
two, the employer must be considered. If the employer is violating 
the law, inadvertently perhaps, but nevertheless continuing to violate 
the law, he is building up a liability. 
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are therefore try to get in as quickly as we can and cover all com- 
plaints. 

Our violations seem to continue fairly high. Violations of the 
major provisions amount to 60 percent. The minimum wage is 19 
percent, and the overtime is 42 percent. 

Senator Cuavez. Are those violations confined to, say, what would 
be called new industries, new starts? 

Mr. McComp. Not all, Mr. Chairman. It is true now that you 
mention it that we do try to get in and advise employers as quickly 
as we can, the new employers, the new people that come into business 
each year. 

Senator Cuavez. I had the impression that as far as what we would 
call standard brands of industry, the oldtimers, they were pretty well 
satisfied with the law. They understood the law as a whole and they 
tried to carry out the intent of the law. 

I also have been informed, not by any particular people, that the 
new ones who were starting, possibly because they were not acquainted 
with the provisions of the law, were inclined to violate it. Is that 
true? 

Mr. McComs. That is true. 

Senator Cuavez. Both wages and hours, time and everything else. 

Mr. McComn. We estimate we have from 70,000 to 80,000 new em- 
ployers a year. I would like to make this point: Since our experience 
shows they do violate, we try to get information about the law into 
their hands as quickly as we find them. We have an agreement with 
Social Security Board where they give us basic data. We prefer to 
keep the employer out of trouble. We have many requests from em- 
ployers who want us to come in and investigate their plant, tell them 
about the law so that they can operate within the law. 

When we get that sort of request, we give it prompt attention. 


LABOR LAW VIOLATIONS 


Senator Cuavez. How many violations did you say you have a 
year? Did you say 80,000? 

Mr. McComs. About 70,000 to 80,000. 

Senator Cuavez. So-called violations? 

Mr. McComps. No, that is the number of new employers. 

Senator Cuavez. How many violations do you handle on the aver- 
age year, say for instance, 1951? 

Mr. Garceav. In 1951 we found 6,319 in violation of minimum 
wage, 14,781 in violation of the overtime provisions, and 3,018 in viola- 
tion of the child-labor provisions. 

Senator Cuavez. We have here in the justification sheets a chart 
from 1942 to 1953 which I will insert in the record at this point. 

(The justification referred to follows :) 
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Exuinit A.—Establishments investigated and violations found under Fair Labor 
Standards Act and Public Contracts Act, by violation and fiscal year, 1942-51, and 
planned program for 1952 and 1958 































































Violations found 
Investigated establish- a ¥ cr 
ments 
Minimum wage | Overtime | Child labor 
Covered |__ ae 5 a ei 
Fiscal year establish- | | 
» : Jarre 
ments | Percent of oat a 
7 i.» | covered | Num- st.q. | Num-| Per-| Num-| Per- 
Number | ostablish-| ber gate d ber |cent| ber | cent 
ments | estahlish- | 
| ’ ments | 
OT ETT Te OT Oe eT ES eee PE ee ee 
1942 : 360, 000 74,914 | 21 |21, 524 29 136,115 48 |__ : 
1943 : 500, 000 | 61, 170 12 | 9,580 | 16 |24,157 | 39 |. é; 
144 =+..---+-] 500, 000 54, 431 11 | 7,095 | 13 |23,535 | 43 |__- 
1945 eae ‘ 530, 000 | 44, 271 | 8 | 6, 264 14 21,095 48 | 3,583 8 
OMG. ..n.cing tiaidaiaapnieiesind 557,030 | 43, 832 | 8 | 4,676 11 (20,184 | 46 | 2,717 | 6 
1947 ‘ .| 557,030 | 40, 350 7 | 3,633 9 |19,086 | 47 } 2,061 5 
0G. fdets ck bee awek + 636, 928 | 30, 053 | 5 | 1,833 | 6 (14, 996 50 | 1,443 5 
LOAD cis oncnbtis ‘ .| 636,928 | 32,012 55 | 1, 580 5 |17, 087 53 | 1, 807 6 
1950 i SPR 715, 428 26, 189 4 | 1,404 6 |11,973 46 | 1,676 6 
1001 un cckee ects | 715,428 33, 479 5 | 6,319 19 (14, 781 44 | 3,018 | 
IGE S nukdeeece | 715,428 |43, 000-45, 000 6 () | () ar) (') e® |@ 
10GB ca wuthabiitbottes — | 715,428 |43, 000-45, 000 6; () | (}) ; @® | & ® | @ 
| ' | | | | | 
1 Not available. 
Exuarsit B,—Back wages and restitution—Fiscal years 1946-51 
Amount of | Amount res- Percentage of 
Fiscal year back wages titution Amount 
owed agreed to agreed 
WOR sp datatd dtd bd atinhsaedd civuidilgtablicckasdnonankede -| $21, 623, 739 $13, 360, 826 62 
5OOF ini iti edith sialg Ba eS Eo a ded ....-| 18, 575, 149 8, 864, 186 | 48 
1948. .... phn e iden ad oh dahedutoubennusdewenmentiedg 10, 757, 914 4, 256, 761 40 
IDO: .cperddedcds disasoadiuiae Sintghishd bith Ladvhaekebnwianed | 12, 186, 957 4, 279, 085 35 
i SSS |e eee Ses 
1950: | 
July to September.____._...__--- i dicguabaesysbuaomaeena | 2, 858, 367 | 982, 436 34 
October to Jan. 24, 1950........... a ell ae ns tila 4, 143, 688 | 1, 887, 926 46 
Fa. Ts Cee PN Bia cheek ees wall 2, 557, 573 | 1, 210, 831 | 47 
WOME is er ehisces el es. ‘ --.------| 9, 559,628 | 4, 081, 193 | 43 
196]. lchintaen th bisa Mebbtalenttcky-olidl dain ahiblelpinnasina cebknies -| 11, 202, 731 6, 667, 087 | 60 
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VIOLATIONS OF CHILD LABOR LAW 


Senator Cuavez. Do you not consider that the violation of the 
child labor law is really more acute? They are all acute now, I know. 
I do not want anybody beat out on this of one penny. 

Mr. McComs. They are acute. I believe today we are having more 
violations of child labor, and we have this year put a drive on because 
of the amendments of the law which pertain to child labor in agri- 
culture. 

Senator Cuavez. Is there a breakdown, for instance, on the child 
labor law, as to the violations between agriculture and industry ? 

Mr. McComs. Yes. We probably can get that for you. 

Senator Cuavez. If you can at your convenience, and the same thing 
with the other two classifications, the minimum wage and the overtime. 

(The information referred to is as follows:) 

During fiscal year 1951 there were a total of 3,018 child labor violations. Of 
these, 1,233 were violations involving the use of child labor in agriculture and 
1,885 were child labor violations in industrial establishments. Of the latter, 
1,174 were in manufacturing and 711 were in nonmanufacturing industries. 
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CHILD LABOR ON FARMS 


Mr. McComs. Mr. Chairman, I would like to explain since the 
amendment in regard to child labor on farms and in agriculture that 
we not aggressively enforce that provision in fiscal 1951. During 
that period we tried to educate the farmer. We have gone in, and 
conducted meetings, we have used radio programs and the newspapers. 
When we found violations we advised them and cautioned them 
not to continue to violate. Because of our limited force, we have not 
been able to cover a great many farms or go back and find out whether 
they continue to violate. 

I think, however, that by and large the farmers have tried to comply 
with the law. 

Senator CHavez. Have you any funds for radio broadcasts to 
farming areas with reference to education as to the law ? 

Mr. McCome. We have an information man in each of our regional 
offices who write articles that go out on the radio and in the newspapers. 
We get as much publicity out of that as we can. - We do not have a 
fund to pay newspapers or the radio. 

Senator Cuavez. You do not have the radio service that the Weather 
Bureau would have in order to give information to the farmer ? 

Mr. McComs. We do not have funds to pay for that. We do get 
public service spot announcements over the radio. 

Senator Cuavez. It is rather hard for 1,600 men to cover 7,500,000 

































farms. ' 
Mr. McComes. We can only investigate 6 percent of covered estab- 
lishments. 


Senator Cuavez. There seems to be a difference of opinion in defin- 
ing farm work. Some think farm work should include canning fac- 
tories, but you consider that as industrial? 

Mr. McComs. That is correct. 

Senator Cuavez. It comes in a different classification. Farm work 
would be in a limited sense just what it means, on the farm ? 

Mr. McComs. On the farm, harvesting the crop and planting. 

Mr. Dopson. When you did ask for the breakdown between agri- 
culture and non-agriculture for minimum wage and overtime viola- 
tions, the Fair Labor Standards Act does not cover the minimum 
wage or overtime for the general agricultural work, It just has 
provisions with regard to the restrictions of use of child labor on 
farms. 

Senator Cuavez. So about the only one applicable to the farm work 
would be the child labor? 

Mr. Grimes. I can give you the figure you ask for on the comparison 
of child labor violations in agriculture and in manufacturing. 
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In the fiscal year 1951 we found violations of the child labor pro- 
visions in 1,130 manufacturing establishments. We found violations 
of the child labor provisions in 1,563 agricultural establishments. 
That means farms. 

Senator Cuavez. You may proceed, Mr. McComb. 

Mr. McComs. We mentioned our wage determination programs 
which make determinations under the Walsh-Healey law in industry. 
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That is very important right now. We are pushing as hard as we 
can to get out as many of those determinations as we can because of 
the increase in the number of Government contracts. This year we 
have had an increase in the number of Government contracts from 
an average of 2,800 per month to 6,600 per month. That is a very 
pronounced increase on Government contracts. 

We are continuing our program on minsmum wages for Puerto 
Rico. We have been holding hearings there. I think we have done 
a pretty good job in increasing wages in Puerto Rico and improving 
considerably the economy in Puerto Rico through the wage order 


program of the Wage and Hour Division down there. 


PUERTO RICO LABOR SITUATION 


Senator Cuavez. What is the picture at the moment in Puerto 
Rico with reference to the needleworkers ? 

Mr. McComs. The needleworkers have been going along pretty 
well. Recently they have been having some competition from both 
the Philippines and the Japanese. It is beginning to affect them. 
The Philippines and the Japanese are shipping in here now the 
same type of work. I was down there and had meetings with the 
needlework people. They are very much concerned. 


WAGES IN TEXTILE INDUSTRY 


Senator Roperrson. There is considerable unemployment in the 
textile industry at the present time. Manpower is calculated to switch 
contracts from areas of relatively good employment in the heavy 
industries field to the Detroit area and places like that where a cut- 
back in the manufacture of motor vehicles has resulted in consider- 
able employment. We know that the textile mills in the North have 
been hurt. The mills in the South have been busy. There has been 
the problem of negotiated contracts. It is an up-and-down business 
all over the United States. It is not just a local thing. They all have 
problems of competition, unemployment, slack times and good times. 

It seems that the only mills in the South that have fairly stable 
employment are those which have been able to successfully bid on 
Government contracts. Now I hear, and I do not know whether it 
is true, so I am going to ask you, whether either your agency or 
some other agency in the Department of Labor is trying to put through 
a minimum $1.25 an hour wage in all textile industries in this country. 
What about that? 

Mr. McCompr. I can answer that. We have had a request which 
has been up for some time from the cotton textile people of the North 
and from labor groups that we find a minimum wage. I do not want 
to say we are not going to find a $1.25 wage, but I can say that we 
will hold a public hearing. The law says that we should find the 
prevailing minimum wage in the industry. If about 80 percent of 
the work of this type is in the South, then certainly the prevailing 
wage would be patterned pretty much after what the prevailing wage 
is in the South. It is true that we will take into consideration what 
is being paid in the North. 

Senator Roserrson. What about these New England mills? The 
paper said they could not move the goods on the basis of the cur- 
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rent rates. The union said cut the wage and give us employment 
and move the goods. If you have a minimum of $1.25, how could 
they move the goods? How could they cut the wages so they could 
get people to buy? 

Mr. McComs. I would not know, and I could not answer that, but 
I can only say to you what we do in finding the prevailing wage is 
to have a full-scale public hearing, and I think a very fair one. 

Senator Roserrson. Do you administer the Walsh-Healey Act? 

Mr. McComs. That is right. 

Senator Rosertson. Do you know that there are other agencies of 
the Government which are trying to prevent inflation and keep down 
the cost of living, or is your horizon limited to how far you can 
advance wages ¢ 

Mr. McComp. No; it isnot. I said all I can do is what Congress has 
told me to do and what the law says. 


STATUTORY RESPONSIBILITY 


Senator Ropzrtson. Congress never told you, as far as I know about 
what Congress has said, that you can go out here 40 or 50 miles from 
Washington in Fauquier County and put in for local construction, 
because that is what follows when you put it in the small military 
installation, the wage rate for carpenters and plum ers for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, which is the highest in the Nation. 

I do not ever remember Congress telling you to do that. That is 
what you did. 

Mr. McComs. I am sorry. We do not dothat. That is the Bacon- 
Davis Law. That does not come under Walsh-Healey. 

Mr. Dopson. That is administered by the Solicitor. 

Senator Ronerrson. That is the Department of Labor. 1 took 1t up 
with your chief. He is the one handling it. 

Mr. McComs. That has no relation to our work. I am not going 
out and setting those wages. I am doing it in accordance with the 
Walsh-Healey law and what that law says in regard to the prevailing 
minimum wage. I would be greatly surprised if we came out with a 
cotton textile rate of $1.25. However the determination cannot be 
made until we have received and reviewed all of the evidence. 

Senator Ropertson. I have a friend who has a contract to draw the 
plans for two airports in France. It is necessary for him to take 
on about 10 draftsmen. He said much to his surprise he found that 
draftsmen got about one-third of what he was paying in New York, or 
maybe one-fourth. But when he examined what they would turn out 
a day, he found that his draftsmen in New York would turn out more 
per dollar of pay than the Frenchmen. 

He said in the first place they did not want to go to work before 
9 o’clock in the morning, and they would work until 12 and then go 
to lunch. At lunch they would all drink a bottle of wine and take 
about 2 hours in eating three or four courses. From then on until early 
in the afternoon they would be so numb that the day’s work was over. 
All he could get out of them of a first-class nature was 3 hours in the 
morning. 

Senator CHavez. Right there, Senator, when you get 40 cents an 
hour or $1.40 an hour the question is: What is the productivity at the 
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end of the day. That is what the question is. It sounds big to say 
$1.15, but that might be cheaper at the end of the day than the fellow 
you paid 25 cents. I can see the reason why. 

Senator Rosertson. | feel if it is going to be the policy of our Gov- 
ernment to try to set what is the maximum you can pay, or the minimum 
that anybody is to be paid, and force that minimum standard on all 
industry regardless of whether the workers are producing or not, you 
are leading us for economic breakdown because you get your goods 
so high that people will not buy. They will do without. 


WALSH-HEALEY LAW 


Mr. McComs. We are governed by the Walsh-Healey law. We set a 
prehearing panel and it ‘takes quite a while for us to consider every- 
thing. We have labor and management represented. We get the facts, 
gathering them from the employer associations, and from the employee 
groups. 

We then issue a notice of hearing and the parties can come in and file 
briefs and present their arguments in accordance with the law. 

One of the purpoaet of the Walsh-Healey law is to prevent the man 
who has poor labor standards, who pays a very low wage, from coming 
in and under competitive bidding taking the business away from a 
firm that pays decent wages and wants to maintain decent labor 
standards. I am sure in the South you will find many mills there 
which have fine labor standards, and who are paying pretty good 
wages. They will be losing business, Government contract business, 
to the fellow who is paying ‘considerably lower 

I do not know the truth of this, but I am told some of the mills 
down South pay maybe as low as 70 cents. 

Senator Roperrson. That is not true. There is not a mill in the 
South where the average wage is not above a dollar, not one. 

Mr. McCompn. I have been told that. 

Senator Ropertrson. I am in touch with the textile mills. We have 
the largest single mill, at Danville, Va., in the world. 

Mr. McComp. I understand they pay. 

Senator Roperrson. We have a large factory in my home county. 
All through the years when they were gradually moving up on the 
wage-and- -hour minimum, I advised that management, “Stay ahead of 
the minimum all the time. Move up before that minimum reaches 
you,” and they did. They have never had any labor trouble there. 

Senator CHavez. And they get results. 

Senator Rosertson. It is the best ¢ arpet factory, not the biggest, but 
they have the finest wool-scouring plant there in the Nation. Their 
quality of carpet is as good as any. 

Senator CHAVEz. Incidentally, Senator, how is the nylon industry 
in your State? I know that there is that industry in part of your State. 

Senator Ronerrson. Yes, and some little knitting mills and hosiery 
mills. They have had tough going, but the chairman of this com- 
mittee and I were in the House when we adopted the wage-and-hour 
law. It was in the depression. They said, “We have got two ob- 
jectives: (1) eliminate sweatshops; (2) spread employment.” 

Well, there was a definite need at that time to do both of those 
things. You did have sweatshops and you did have mills that when 
they got contracts, instead of spreading employment, they would 
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work their employees overtime without paying them overtime wages, 
I have had a feeling that during World War ITI and ever since then 
those two laws, the wage and hour and the Walsh-Healey law, which 
were to prevent unfair competition, to provide for a spread of employ- 
ment and to eliminate sweatshops have definitely been used to grad- 
ually push up wages until industry is not getting a commensurate 
return for the dollar. 

Except where the Government steps in with tremendous buying. 
industry becomes stymied and frustrated. They cannot sell. 


BUDGET REDUCTIONS 


Senator Cuavez. Senator, getting away from that, I want to give 
you a little cheerful news as far as this item is concerned. You know 
how any department of Government comes in and due to the war 
they anticipate more work. For that reason they ask for more per- 
sonnel. Here it happens that the Wage and Hour Division is reduc- 
ing their personnel by 23 persons and $123,000 under last year’s 
appropriations. 

Senator Ronerrson. That is very commendable. I congratulate the 
head of the Bureau and all his fine assistants. 

Senator Cuavez. We anticipate so much work on account of condi- 
tions. They never anticipate cutting. So I thought that information 
would be a little cheerful to Members of Congress. 

Senator Rozertson. That is. 

Senator Cuavez. Proceed, Mr. McComb. 


WAGE RATES IN PUERTO RICO 


.Mr. McComs. We were discussing briefly the Puerto Rican vitua- 
tion. As you know, there are very serious economic problems we have 
there. They are Americans and have been for a long time. Before 
the passage of the Fair Labor Standards Act they were getting, in 
the needleworking industry there, one and a half to four cents an 
hour. We have increased that rate through our wage-order program 
which is conducted by industry committees. These committees are 
tripartite and always have representatives from the mainland and 
the islands. 

In 1940 right after the industry committee No. 1 meeting, the rate 
was raised to 121% to 22 cents. Then it was later increased to 1714 
and to 52 cents an hour. That is, the very specialized work at 52 cents. 
I should say the majority is above 1714 cents, which is a very great 
increase for them. 

We have been holding hearings down there in leaf tobacco, construc- 
tion, rubber and straw, lumber and wood products. They are just 
now holding those hearings. To give you an idea of the recommended 
‘ate, the present rate in leaf tobacco is 27 cents. 

Senator Cuavez. What do you mean when you say leaf tobacco? 
Is that in the factory ? 

Mr. McComs. That is where they take the tobacco and stem it. 

Senator Rozgertson. They make mostly cigars down there. They 
are pretty good cigars, too. They gave them as favors to one of the 
national party dinners, a $100-a-plate-dinner. I made a little talk 
about what good cigars they were and they sent me a fine box of them. 
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Senator CuAvez. Please proceed with that. That is very interest- 
ing, and I am sure Sehctor Mabertion and I know I will be interested 
in it. : 

Mr. McComr. This is the recommended rate. The present rate in 
the leaf tobacco is 27 cents and the recommended rate by the committee 
is going to be 36 cents for machine stripping and 31 cents for hand. 

Senator Cuavez. How does that compare with Tampa, Fla., or 
Philadelphia ? 

Mr. McComp. I do not know what it would be. 

Senator Rozerrson. About one-third. 

Mr. McComs. It would probably be 90 cents or $1. It certainly has 
to be 75 cents. 

Senator Rosertson. In this country they are all unionized now, 
even in Richmond. 

Senator Cuavez. I wish you would make comparative tables and 
pick offhand someone in Connecticut, maybe Philadelphia and Tampa. 
It might help us once ina while. After all, Puerto Rico imports all 
of its food ove this country. They have to pay for that 90-cent 


bacon with that 23-cent salary. 
(The information requested is as follows:) 


WAGE AND Hour AND Pustic ContTrActTs DIVISIONS, 
Washington, D. C., February 18, 1952. 
Hon. DeNNIs CHAVEZ, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR CHAVEZ: In accordance with your request for information con- 
cerning the wages of workers engaged in the machine stemming of cigar filler 
tobacco in various localities in the United States, I have examined all available 
wage data on the cigar industry. I regret to inform you, however, that no current 
and precise information on this point is available and that none can be obtained 
without the conduct of a special survey. 

However, a reasonably accurate estimate of machine stemmers’ wages may 
be made on the basis of available information on the average hourly earnings 
of all workers in the cigar-manufacturing industry and the relationship which 
may reasonably be assumed to prevail between the earnings of machine stem- 
mers and the average earnings of all workers in the industry. Thus, the average 
earnings of all workers in the cigar industry in November 1951 amounted to 
$1.07, according to the Bureau of Labor Statistics, while a 1946 survey by the 
same agency indicated that the average hourly wage of machine stemmers was 
85 percent of the average for all workers in the industry. If the same ratio is 
assumed to prevail today, the earnings of machine stemmers would amount to 
slightly more than 90 cents an hour. 

In appraising the significance of this figure in relationship to the minimum 
wage of 31 cents an hour recently recommended by Special Industry Committee 
No. 11 for the stemming of tobacco by hand in Puerto Rico, it is important to 
note that the superior efficiency of the machine process results in the machine 
stemmer’s output being about three to five times that of the Puerto Rican hand 
strippers. 

Owing to peculiarities in the grade and size of the Puerto Rican leaf, machine 
stemming is impractical except as an antecedent to shredding or chopping. 
Chopping or shredding produces an inferior grade of cigar filler, which brings 
a low price and is normally resorted to only when the leaf is too poor to warrant 
hand stemming, 

Sincerely yours, 
Wm. R. McCompr, Administrator. 

Senator Roperrson. They have not been making enough to be self- 
supporting in their food even. We have to supplement them all the 
time. 
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HEALTH PROGRAM 


Mr. McComs. I was told by one of our men who has been there a 
long time—he went down there from New England and was just re- 
cently retired because he is 70 years of age. He said he did not believe 
back early when we started that 50 percent of the Puerto Rican people 
were getting sufficient to eat, sufficient nutrition. They might fill 
themselves up, but they were not getting enough to give them the 
strength and health they needed. That is being greatly improved. I 
take a great deal of credit for it. 

Senator Cuavez. I have seen it in the last 15 or 20 years. They are 
still too low. 

Their diet is rice and cod. Believe it or not, it is New England cod, 
Senator. They prefer fresh fish which are around the island. 

Since the days of Paul Revere, the olden days, England would not 
let them trade with the Spanish, and vice versa. There are methods, 
of course. People will develop means. 

Your average diet there is rice and cod. They cook a pot of rice and 
a little chunk of dry cod. 

Senator Rosertson. And black beans. 

Senator Cuavez. They have black’beans, too; but they are improv- 
ing there. I can see it. 

Mr. McComps. Speaking concerning the health program, that too 
has been greatly improved. I was very much interested in seeing 
this. I thought we could probably do more along this line in the 
States. I was down there in a very poor section of the island, almost 
the slum section. I saw these two girls in uniform going around into 
these houses. I asked the man with me who they were. He said that 
he did not know, but that he would find out. They were visiting health 
officers who make the rounds. They make inspections to check into dis- 
eases, and they check on any throat diphtheria, smallpox, and all other 
diseases. 

They look also at sanitation. If they had outside toilets, they see 
that those are properly covered up. They are carrying on quite a 
campaign on that. 

Senator Cuavez. I would say that, for the revenue they get and 
their capacity to do it, they have as fine a hospital program down there 
as any in the States. 

Senator Roperrson. Is there anybody living on the beaches and in 
the swamps in shanties? 

Mr. McComs. There are some of them, but they are gradually 
cleaning those up. One large section in San Juan has been completely 
eliminated. 

Senator Roperrson. Have you been there in San Juan in the last 
year? 

Mr. McComp. Yes. 

Senator Ropertson. Did you meet the commander of the airfield, 
General Grubb? 

Mr. McComp. No; I did not. 

Senator Rozertson. He is an able man and a very progressive man 
with respect to housing for the Air Force. He could be of some ad- 
vantage in the general domestic life there because he is a go-getter. 
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Mr. McComs. They are doing a lot of construction of very small- 
unit homes out of concrete. They can do that because they have their 
own concrete—they make it there. They make these homes in mass 
production, in order to take care of these poor families and get rid of 
the slums. 

The Governor down there expressed it very well to me. He said— 
and I think under his administration great improvements are being 
made—that there are just three things that you can do with the 
people—“w e are Americans.” One is to let them starve to death, and 
that is not the American way. The second is that you could put 
them on the dole, and you will have another WPA. That does not 
give them any pride and does not help them. 

The third is what he is trying to do and what we are all trying 
to do: get enough industry in there to give them a living wage, give 
them good food and build them up. He says he believes in 10 to 15 
years they will be up just the same as we are in the States here. 

Senator Cuavez. About 6 months ago, incidentally, the Governor 
called for a big celebration for the coming of the one-hundredth in- 
dustry in the last 2 years from the continental United States. They 
passed some kind of basic law there with reference to taxation that 
if you go from the States and start a factory in pottery—they do a 
lot of pottery work—that certain consideration would be given. 

It used to be in Puerto Rico even for the rum they imported bottles. 
They are doing all of that work now. They are really making a strong 
effort. 

Speaking about Americanism, the Sixty-fifth Regiment of Puerto 
Rico in Korea has as fine a rec ord, ac cording to the Army reports, as 
there is. I visited the boy who is the triple amputee up at Walter 
Reed Hospital. He is just as happy as a lark. He says, “What else 
could I do? Am TI not an American ?” 

Mr. McComp. I was told that the commanding general in Korea 
particularly cited the Puerto Rican regiment for ‘the very fine fight- 
ing they did and for their stamina and “work that they did over there. 

Senator Cuavez. What about your sugar people? 

Mr: McComp. The sugar people are getting a fairly good wage. We 
expect to have another hearing. They are very highly unionized. 
They have a pretty good wage. 

Senator Cuavez. What about the stevedores’ strike? Has that 
been settled ? 

Mr. McComp. I don’t know. 

Senator Cuavez. They were having some trouble there. 

Mr. McComs. Mr. Chairman, I have finished my presentation. 
If you have any further questions to ask, I will be glad to answer. 

Senator CuaAvez. Thank you, gentlemen. 

We will start this afternoon at 2:30 with Federal Security. 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


Senator Cuavez. The subcommittee will come to order. 
Mr. Ewing, are you ready to proceed on the items of Federal 
Security ? 
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Mr. Ewine. Yes, sir, Senator. 

I am glad to have this opportunity to talk with you concerning the 
work of the Federal Security Agency—what we have done, and what 
we are doing, and what we hope to do in the years ahead. 

The commissioners, bureau heads, and other officials will, as has 
been the practice in the past, give you the detailed facts to support 
the needs of the several estimates you are going to consider. They 
and all who work in our Agency are at your service and are happy 
to give you complete information about our many programs, 

T am, of course, ready to consider with you any matter which you 
care to explore. However, with your permission, I would first like 
to make this general statement. 

Our estimates covering fiscal year 1953 have been submitted after 
most careful study, and I am convinced that they represent rigid 
“economy in meeting expenses necessary for carrying on the ac tivities 
assigned to the Agency by law. I feel very strongly that all items 
of governmental expense should have the most meticulous examina- 
tion, and I assure you that the budget before you has been prepared 
with this in mind. 

During our current defense-mobilization period, we are greatly 
enlarging the potential capacity of our defense industry. Essential 
to such great industrial expansion is the further development of our 
natural resources—our basic-metals industries, our electric-power in- 
dustry, and our agricultural potential. We must give similar atten- 
tion to the development and conservation of our human resources. 
Surely we must all agree that developing our capacity in electric 
power and steel production is meaningless unless it is coupled with 
the development of an educated and healthy manpower capable of 
using them. 





PROGRAMS 





The Federal Security Agency contains most of the Government's 
programs for the development and conservation of human resources. 
As you gentlemen well know, our activities encompass the fields of 
education, health, vocational rehabilitation, security, and food and 
drug protection. Though funds invested in health, education, and 
rehabilitation do not produce the type of energy which can be meas- 
ured in kilowatts, they certainly do make available human energy 
that can be measured in terms of tanks, guns, planes, and other in- 
dustrial and agricultural output. In relation to total governmental 
expenditures, I firmly believe that the part we propose to invest in 
human beings is small, and that only through the wisest and most 
















ee 
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economical use of these funds can we meet the responsibilities placed 
upon us. 

Senator CHavez. Right there the point that you make, “Though 
funds invested in health, education, and rehabilitation do not produce 
the type of energy which can be measured in kilowatts,” the possibility 
of being able to measure them in kilowatts is brought about by human 
energy; is that right? 

Mr. Ewrne. Absolutely. 

Our estimates for 1953 were prepared in accordance with the Presi- 
dent’s policy of strict economy, consistent with our national fiscal 
situation and our own responsibilities. Our over-all Agency “ceiling” 
was allocated in all cases with the view in mind of keeping the Agency’s 
programs in balance. 


BUDGET COMPARISON 


With your permission, Mr. Chairman, I would like to insert in the 
record a table which we have prepared comparing our 1953 requests 
with our 1952 appropriations. 

(The table referred to is as follows:) 


Comparison of 1952 and 1953 annual appropriation estimates by major program 
grouping 


; ; senti : 1952 appro- . Increase (+-) or 
‘ . ° ¢ yy ¥¢ nore 79 ‘ r 1953 estimates ! 
Major program grouping and organizational unit priations ! 1953 estimat aaitaman 4 
Education: 
American Printing House for the Blind $115, 000 $115, 000 
Columbia Institution for the Deaf... 418, OOO 413, 000 — $5, 000 
Howard University 4,041, 000 4, 461, 000 +490 000 
Office of Education 140, 067, 674 214, 808, 261 74, 735, 587 
EE so nansertons . ‘ : : 144, 641, 674 219, 792, 261 +75, 150, 587 
Health: 
Freedmen’s Hospital 2, 857, 500 2, 890, 000 +39 500 
Public Health Service 349, 720, 908 | 302, 398, 000 — 47, 322 908 
Saint Elizabeth's Hospital 2, 481, 000 &, 830, 000 +6, 349. 000 
, | EER ewe 355, 059, 408 314, 118, 000 410, 941, 408 
Social Security: Social Security Administration___---.- 1, 188, 712, 000 1, 173, 451, 000 ~15, 261, 000 
Other programs: | 
Food and Drug Administration | 5, 668, 000 5, 637, 000 — 31, 000 
Office of Vocational Rehabilitation 22, 222, 000 | 23, 732, 000 +1, 510, 000 
Bureau of Federal CreditgUnions ; 232, 000 226, 000 —6, 000 
a Be he a te, i le a A ee 28, 122, 000 29, 595, 000 +1, 473, 000 
General Administration: Office of the Administrator 7, 699, 141 3, 802, 000 —3, 897, 141 
Grand total, Federal Security Agency.-_.....---- 1, 724, 234, 223 1, 740, 758, 261 +16, 524, 038 


i Includes Bureau of Budget allowance for Pay Act supplemental. 
TOTAL BUDGET REQUEST 


Mr. Ewrna. This table, as you will note, classifies the Agency’s 
operations into five categories: (1) Education, (2) health, (3) social 
security, (4) other programs, and (5) general administration. This 
table reveals that our total request of $1,740,758,261 for 1953 is less than 
1 percent more than 1952. 

You may be interested in still another table showing the distribu- 
tion of the 1953 annual appropriation estimates by constituent organi- 
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zations, which separates the amounts requested into a different series 
of categories, viz, (1 “Grants and benefits,” (2) “Operation of edu- 
cational institutions,” (3) “Operation of hos spitals and patient serv- 
ices,” (4) “Planning i construction,” (5) “Program operation,” and 
(6) “Administration.” This table reveals that in 1953 more than 93 
percent of our total estimate is for grants and benefit payments. 

I would like to interject also the fact that the administration ex- 
penses are shown as one-half of 1 percent, and that is down from last 

ar one-tenth of 1 percent. It was 0.6 percent last year. 

Senator CuaAvez. I shall insert in the record at this point the table 
to which you have just referred. 

(The table referred to is as follows:) 


Distribution of 1953 annual appropriation estimates, summary by constituent 
organizations 





Organization 


American Printing House for the Blind 
Columbia Institution for the Deaf 
Food ahd Drug Administration 
Freedmen’s Hospital. ___--- 
Howard University 

Office of Education 

Offee of Vocational Rehabilitation 
Public Health Service 

St. Elizabeths Hospital . 
Social Security Administration 
Office of Administrator 


Total, Federal Security Agency 
Percent distribution <ahobee 


Organization 


American Printing House for the Blind... 


Columbia Institution for the Deaf____. 
Food and Drug Administration 
Freedmen’s Hos ital. 

Howard University 

Office of Education 

Office of Vocational Rehabilitation ___- 
Public Health Service 

St. Elizabeths Hospital 

Social Security Administration 

Office of Administrator 


Total, Federal Security Agency. 
Percent distribution 


Operation | 


and patient 


Grand total 
estimate 


$115, 000 
413, 000 


5, €37, 000 |. 


2, 880, 000 
4, 461, 000 
214, 803, 261 
23, 732, 000 
302, 328, 000 


8, 830, 000 | 
, 178, 677, 000 | 


3, 802, 000 


, 740, 758, 261 ] 
100.0 | 


of hospitals 


services 


2, 890, 000 


32, 256,651 | 3, 
2,705,000 | 6, 125, 000 


37, 851, 651, | 11, 357, 7,000, | 56, 208, 703 


2.1 | 


..| $1, 652, 000 


580, 000 | 40, 549, 971 


Grants and Operation of 
benefits | educational 
. | institutions 


$115, 000 | eh Tee 
2 $413, 000 


210, 853, 261 
23, 000, 000 
SE ED Tice ne oGertnaiuene< 


, 170, 000, 000 |. --- 


1, 624, 224, 831 3, 222, 000 
93.3 ‘ 


Planning . ja 
ere é S- 
and Gon- Program Adminis 


| struction 


operation tration 


| 
| 
| 
--] 


| $5, 331, 700 


--| 3,679, 633 
634, 860 | 


3, 051, 668 | 
2, 960, 871 





0.7 | 3.2 | 


BUDGET INCREASES AND REDUCTIONS 


Mr. Ewrne. The budget contains one major item of increase for cur- 
rent programs, namely, our estimate for the school construction, which 


is $150,000,000. ‘This is $75 


000,000 more than our appropriation in 


1952. This increase is largely offset by reductions in social security 
grants of $11,500,000; in hospital construction grants, of $7,500,000. 


Senator CHavez. Why that? 


Mr. Ewrne. The social- -security reduction there was in Public As- 
They are due, Senator, to the 


sistance and the Children’s Bureau. 


fact that OAST benefits have gone up. 


aot La eksl Bae aeER Seat 
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SCHOOL CONSTRUCTION 


Senator Cuavez. But you ask for $75,000,000 for school construc- 
tion, but you then pr oceed to say, “This increase is largely offset by 
redinadie in aciak. security grants of $11,500,000, in hospital con- 
struction grants of $7,500, 000.” 

Why is that reduction made? 

Mr. Ewine, That was a reduction made by the Bureau of the 
Budget. Appropriations for this current fiscal year were $82,500,000. 
The amount submitted for 1953 is $75,000,000, a reduction below 1952 
of $7,500,000. 

Senator Cuavez. As far as you are concerned, is there any particular 
reason why this particular reduction should be ‘made? 

Mr. Ewrna. We would be glad not to make a reduction. 


TOTAL AUTHORIZATION 


The total authorized is $150,000,000, but due to the budget restric- 
tions, that has been cut. 

Senator Cuavez. Did you request this $7,500,000 of the Bureau of 
the Budget ¢ 

Mr. STEPHENS. Yes, we requested the full amount authorized. 

Mr. T HURSTON. We requested the total authorization, Mr. Chair- 
man, $150,000,000. 

Senator CHavez. They allowed you how much ? 

Mr. Tuurstron, $7! 5,000,000. 

Senator Cuavez. From that you took $7,500,000 more. 


Mr. Tuurston. No, sir, that is a reduction from the 1953 appro- 


priation, 

Senator Cuavez. From the $82,500,000 appropriation of last year? 

Mr. Ewrne. That is it exactly; that was done by the Budget and 
not on the recommendation of the F ederal Security Agency. 

Senator CuAvez. You still think you could use that $7,500. 000 extra 
and more? 

Mr. Ewrna. We do. 

Senator Cuavez. What was your total request ? 

Mr. Ewrne. $150,000,000, which is the total authorized. 

Senator Cuavez. The Budget Bureau only allowed you $75,000,000, 
which is $7,500,000 from last year’s appropriations ? 

Mr. Ewrna. That is the picture. 

Senator Cuavez. But you are sure you requested $150,000,000 ? 

Mr. Ewrne. Yes, sir. 

Senator CHavez. And you are sure you can use that? 

Mr. Ewrne. Yes, sir. 

RESEARCH FACILITIES 


In cash for “Research facilities” of $7,035,540 ; and further offsetting 
reductions in liquidating cash in one form or another of over 
$36,000,000. 

Senator Cmavez. What was your request on that item? 

Mr. Srepuens. That—the $7,035,540—is to complete construction 
out there. It is a so-called nonrecurring item. 

Senator Cuavez. You have here in cash $75,000,000 for education, 
which is offset by a reduction on research facilities at $7,035,540. 
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Mr. Srernens. That is right. In saying there was one major in- 
crease of $75,000,000 in school construction, there are a number of 
items less in 1953 than 1952. This research facility is one of them. 

Senator Cuavez. I want to know the reason why. 

Mr. Srernens. The funds will not be required. The construction 
of the research facilities is nearer completion. 

Senator Cuavez. Then you did not request this item ? 

Mr. Srernens. That is right. 

Senator CnAvez. That is the reason inasmuch as you did not request 
it you will not need this amount of money ? 

Mr. Sreruens. That is right. 

Senator Cuavez. It is only going to be a reduction as to the fact 
you are not asking for it 

Mr. Srernens. That is right. 

Mr. Ewine. This indicates we requested $2,900,000. 

Mr. Sreruens. That was an item deferred. 

Mr. Ewrne. You are sure that what you gave the Senator is correct ¢ 

Mr. Stepuens. Yes. 

Senator Cuavez. The classification is correct. For research facil- 
ities you did not ask for $7,035,540 that you had last year? 

Mr. Srernens. That is right. 

Senator Cuavez. It is not a saving except as far as you are not 
asking for it? 

Mr. SterHens. As compared to the current fiscal year. 

Senator Cuayrz. Do you not need research facilities up there? 

Mr. Sreruens. This is for the construction of the big plant, the 
clinical: facility. It is just that much nearer completion. We are 
dropping that from our estimates, 

Senator Cuavez. Then it should be in cash for construction of re- 
search facilities and not for research facilities themselves ? 

Mr. Srepuens. That is right. 



































SCHOOL CONSTRUCTION EXPIRATION 







Mr. Ewrna. That is exactly right. 
The school-construction program under Public Law 815 will expire 
in 1953. Considerably more than our estimate of $150,000,000 will be 
required to meet fully the needs of school districts entitled to Federal 
assistance under the law. I understand that the Bureau of the Budget 
is now considering proposals to cover these unmet. needs. 










HOSPITAL CONSTRUCTION 


Under the Hospital Construction Act, which was first effective in 
fiscal year 1948 and expires with fiscal year 1955, there has been ap- 
propriated and authorized in contract authorizations to date a total 
of $467,500,000. Our estimate for this item for 1953 is $75,000,000. 
The annual authorization by the basic law is $150,000,000. 

Senator CuHavez. Your estimate approved by the Bureau of the 
Budget is $75,000,000. The annual authorization by the basic law is 
$150,000,000. The fact still remains that you made a request for 
$150,000,000 ? 

Mr. Ewrna. That is correct. 
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The school and hospital construction programs are doing much to 
relieve the current critical shortage of physical facilities. Over the 
long pull, these programs will surely contribute to the raising of 
standards in education and health. 


DEFENSE ACTIVITIES 


You are familiar with the fact that the Federal Security Agency 
has not been generally considered a defense agency. As a matter 
of fact, the efforts which were being made a year or more ago to 
divide all activities in the Federal Government into defense and non- 
defense have given way to the far more intelligent approach of look- 
ing at the Nation’s needs and Government programs in terms of the 
degree of essentiality. Yet the term “defense activities” is in some 
ways still useful to describe those additional responsibilities which the 

Federal Security Agency has been asked to take on since the declara- 
tion of the national emer gency in December, 1950. These were sum- 
marized by Defense Mobilizer Charles E. Wilson in a letter to me 
dated February 21, 1951, as follows: 


1. Furnish technical assistance to the Federal Civil Defense Administration 
in somes to health, welfare, and education. 

Assure effective use of the Nation’s resources for training and education 
to pen defense training needs. 

3. Direct our efforts in the fields of vocational rehabilitation and services to 
the aged with the object of preparing disabled and aging persons to make maxi- 
mum contribution to the defense effort. 

4. Help communities overburdened by defense activity to meet their needs for 
community facilities and services. 

Act as claimant agency, under the Defense Production Act, for eritical 
materials needed in the health, education, welfare, and related fields. 

Adapt its facilities and resources in the field of medical research to serve 
inost effectively the needs of national defense. 

The foregoing attivities, according to Mr. Wilson, are specific re- 
sponsibilities. More broadly, he asked the Federal Secur ity Agency to 
exercise its responsibilities in the fields of health, education, welfare, 
vocational rehabilitation, and food and drug protection to help build 
up the strength of the Nation to meet the critical tasks ahead. He also 
designated the Federal Secur ity Agency as a member of his Manpower 
Polic ‘y Committee. 

We have been compelled to operate many of these new functions 
without additional funds. In the case of two of them—the elvimant 
agency activities. under the Defense Production Act and the com- 
munity facilities job under Public Law 139—small additional appro- 
priations were made. However, much additional work was placed 
upon different parts of the Agency, including the Office of the Ad- 
ministrator, which was not covered by appropriations. 

Senator Cuavez. If that is brought about by work turned over to 
you by the other agencies of Government, why do they not make up 
your expenses # They generally do, do they not ? 

Mr. Ewrne. Well, these were activities that were assigned to us. 
We have just done the best we can. 

Mr. Sreruens. We received some appropriation money and some 
transfer money on that. 
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CIVIL DEFENSE ACTIVITIES 


Mr. Mixes. Mr. Chairman, we have had two appropriations cover- 
ing the claimant agency and community facilities jobs, but in othe: 
fields, as for example the field of civil defense;-we have helped the 
Civil Defense Administration in numerous ways. But they have not 
transferred any funds to us. 

Senator Cuavez. They have an appropriation from Congress. Gen- 
erally when another agency furnishes the materials or the technical 
help and you perform a service, they transfer some money to you to 
take care of it. It is no particular duty or imposition upon you to do 
work for civil defense out of appropriated funds that go to your 
department. 

Mr. Mies. Their appropriation, Mr. Chairman, was very substan- 
tially cut. 

Senator CHavez. Suppose it was. Why should they use your ap- 
propriation in order to carry on their work ¢ 

Mr. Mires. That is a good question, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Cuavez. I do not think you have any business spending 
your money there unless they are going to transfer money to you. 
It says here on page 4 of your statement, Mr. Ewing, that— 

Mr. Charles E. Wilson in a letter to me dated February 21, 1951, summarized 
responsibilities as follows: 1. Furnish technical assistance to the Federal Civil 
Defense Administration in respect to health, welfare, and education. 

Mr. Wilson cannot tell you to furnish that without having some 
transfer of funds to pay you. I do not see any particular reason why 
it should come out of your funds. 

Mr. Mixes. Certainly in respect to broad assignments of responsi- 
bility, there is no question but what you are right. 

Senator Cuavez. If you are going to carry on the expenses of other 
agencies, we will never be able to give you enough money to do it. 
They will take your services any time they can get them and do not 
have to pay for them. 

Mr. Mires. When they call us and ask us to help them prepare a 
welfare manual or to help them in connection with certain technical 
matters in connection with food and drug protection or health-activ- 
ity protection, we have to at least be cooperative and devote some time 
to matters where we have technical knowledge of the kind they clearly 
need. We just simply cannot say that we will not consult with them. 

If they wish to assign to us major operating responsibilities, they 
certainly will have to transfer funds. We have so far resisted getting 
so deeply into civil defense that it will involve large outlays of funds. 

Senator Cuavez. I wish you would put into the record the amount 
of money your agency has expended in the interest of the Federal 
Civil Defense Administration. 

Mr. Mites. Mr. Chairman, may I ask you just what you mean? 

Senator Cuavez. They ask you for some technical help in order to 
prepare a health project. Certainly the men you send up there, the 
personnel, are being paid out of your funds. 

Mr. Mixes. You would like to have us estimate the amount of time 
the various people of our agency have spent on civil defense ? 
Senator Cuavez. And how much it cost. 

Mr. Mires. That will be quite a difficult thingo do. 
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Senator Cuavez. It might be, but you are over here justifying cer- 
tain appropriations for the Federal Security Agency, not civil de- 
fense. 

Mr. Sreruens. Let me give you one illustration that maybe will 
clarify this. The Food and Drug Administration, as the protectors 
of our food and drug industry, has given a lot of thought and study 
as to what they will do in Kansas City or Minneapolis, and so forth, 
in case of a bombing attack. They have conducted their own research 
which they would have done without the requést from the Civil 
Defense Administration. In doing that, they have made a marvelous 
contribution to civil defense, but it is a task of the Food and Drug 
Administration. 

One of the ways they did it was to invite the State food and drug 
people in wherever these seminars or classes were held. Lots more 
of the State people participated than our people from the Food and 
Drug Administration. 

Senator Cuavez. I think the Food and Drug Administration con- 
tributed a lot to civil defense by doing that particular thing. But 
they were doing it out of their own funds and not on behalf of civil 
defense. Civil defense received the benefits only incidentally. 

Mr. Sreruens. We can get a close figure on what that costs and 
include it in a detailed statement for the record. 

Senator Cuavez. All right. 

(The information referred to is as follows :) 

The amount spent for civil-defense activities by the Federal Security Agency, 
including its constituents, from July 1, 1951, through January 31, 1952, as a 


result of requests for services from the Federal Civil Defense Administration, 
is estimated to be approximately $37,500. 


CLAIMANT AGENCY AND COMMUNITY FACILITIES ACTIVITIES 


Mr. Ewrne. If I get you correctly, wherever they requested us to 
do anything, that is the type of thing you want to know about in 
regard to cost ? 

Senator Cuavez. That is right. 

I think that is what the funds are for. In other words, I do not 
want you to be carrying out the functions of other agencies of the 
Government with your own funds. If they want help, well and 
good. Let them pay you for it. 

Mr. Ewrnea. The other functions are being carried as best we can 
with our limited staff without additional funds. 

To take only one example, the claimant agency function has im- 
posed difficult tasks upon the Agency and two of its constituents, 
the Office of Education and the Public Health Service. These tasks 
have been met in various ways, including a great deal of uncompen- 
sated overtime by devoted employees. I am sure that the services 
performed in the face of these difficulties have been deeply appreci- 
ated by the hospital and school authorities of the Nation. 

Senator Cuavez. What is the picture with reference to your duties, 
the Agency’s duties, as claimant agency with reference to getting 
materials for the Office of Education and Public Health Service, say, 
in construction, hospital construction, school construction ? 

How are you faring generally with the requests and demands that I 
know are many ? 
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Mr. Ewrne. Mr. Miles, you have more accurate information on that 
than I. 

Senator Cuavez. They complain to me from home and from other 
States that they cannot get steel to finish a schoolhouse or they cannot 
finish this hospital because they are lacking materials. I just want 
to know the general picture, whether in your efforts to be the claimant 
agency you are able to meet the demands of the Office of Education 
and the Bureau of Public Health in the requests made upon them from 
home towns, cities, municipalities, and States. 

Mr. Miues. Mr. Chairman, would you like to have me speak on 
that? 

Senator CHAvez. Yes. 

Mr. Mirxs. The Office of Education and the Public Health Service 
act as our operating agencies in the fields of school construction and 
hospital construction. The amounts of steel, copper, and aluminum— 
the critical materials—which have been allocated by the Defense Pro- 
duction Administration to us for use in school and hospital con- 
struction have, in the last two quarters, been sufficient so that we could 
allocate to schools and hospitals throughout the country a larger 
amount than we have previously been able to allocate. 

As a matter of fact, we were able to take care of virtually every 
case which involves overcrowding in schools, and in the hospital-con- 
struction field we were able to take care of all hospital-construction 
projects with the exception of a very small number which have had to 
be pushed forward or deferred by usually not more than one quarter. 

So that the situation now is a generally favorable one. 


CRITICAL MATERIALS 


Senator Cuavez. I get this information from home. <As a matter 
of fact, I got it here in Washington, that they are allowing you ma- 
terials, steel, aluminum, and copper, whatever is necessary, to the ex- 
tent they will take care of schools, school facilities as such, but they 
are not allowing anything for auditoriums, libraries. Is that correct ! 

Mr. Mites. That is correct. 

Senator Cuavez. They will allow you so much material so that you 
will have a schoolroom, but if the school system wants to put up an 
auditorium or a library or an athletic hall, you are not getting any 
material for that ? 

Mr. Mires. That is correct. 

Senator CHAvez. You may proceed, Mr. Ewing. I wanted to get 
a clear picture because this steel business is quite acute. I get more 
correspondence, telegrams, and phone calls from home about schools 
and construction of that type, along with records in regard to the lack 
of steel than I do in regard to the North Atlantic Treaty. 


SCHOOL NEEDS 


Mr. Tuurston. There are really two kinds of measurements of 
school needs. One is more or less the ideal where the States will say, 
“We really should have all these schools.” That runs up into the bil- 
lions for the Nation, $8, $9, $10 billion estimates. It is in that order 
of magnitude. That is more or less ideal. But when you get down 
to the question of whether the city wants to float a bond issue or 
whether the State wants to put out the money, the real need is reduced. 
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Mr. Miles said we are meeting, by and large, the need stemming 
from overcrowding, and he is talking about meeting that real need ; 
that the cities and the municipalities are willing to put the money on 
the line and say, “We want this school.” 

Do you get the distinction I am trying to draw? 

Senator Cuavez. Yes. I can give you an instance. Clovis, N. Mex., 
on the east side of the State has a school system which floate d bonds. 
The school system had the money. The school system had the plans. 
The school system had the contractor to proceed with all of that, in- 
cluding an auditorium. 

The reason for that is they are reactivating a new air base there 
which will throw in quite a large extra school population. They were 
able to get some, and they were given to coke diaind they would be 
given material to take care of schools themselves, but they would not 
let them go through with their auditorium. 

Is there any particular reason for that as long as they were ready 
and the contractor said that he had the steel ? 

Mr. Trurston. Mr. Miles can correct me if I misinterpret the 
Defense Production Authority’s general rulings, but their feeling is 
in general that in a tight steel situation it is more important to have 
more to spread for classrooms than it is to put in the auditoriums. So 
they have made a sort of a general rule that you do not build that type 
of thing at this partic ular time. 

Senator Cuavez. That is what happened. 

Mr. Tuvursron. That is generally true. 

Senator Cuavez. Proc eed, Mr. Ewing. 

Mr. Ewrnea. The defense tempo of the country has demanded co- 
operation of not only the Public Health Service and the Office of Edu- 
cation, but of practically every constitutent unit in the Agency. The 
Office of Vocational Rehabilitation is attempting by every means at 
its command to provide rehabilitants for defense agencies and con- 
tractors. The Food and Drug Administration and the Social Se- 
curity Administration have made very real contributions—time con- 
suming and uncompensated—to the Civil Defense program at the 
request of Civil Defense authorities. 


REGIONAL OFFICES 


The Federal Security Agency stands unique today among Federal 
agencies in its present field organization. It has the approval of the 
Congress, experts on governmental organization, and is in keeping 
with the recommendations of the Hoover Commission. The present 
organization consists of 10 regional offices. All but one of the con- 
stituents now have identical regional boundaries, with offices located 
in the same cities; and all major regional office staffs, including pro- 
gram representatives, are housed under one roof. During the past 
year, a much greater degree of coordination among the 20-odd Agency 
programs has been achieved, as well as harmonious operation of the 
consolidated regional office administrative service units. 

Senator Cuavez. I wish you would have the staff at their conven- 
ience, if we have not got it as yet, give us a chart on the regional offices 
and the personnel in each one with the cities where the regional office 
is located. 

Mr. SrerHens. We will do that. 
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(The table referred to is as follows :) 
Regional office staffing summary of all regions 


Region number 4 roe See Total salary 





| Boston , 228 
1, 028, 988 
| Washington 667, 507 
..| Cleveland f 563, 226 

| Chicago = | f 804, 530 
ith eine in Dic nae Gaede 5g 844, 729 
PRUE SURY 322 8 acct coca toe tow ain’ 621, 064 
Dallas j 804, 558 
569, 602 
859, 289 








Total, all regions...............- 3 ¥, 360, 721 








NotEe.— Details of positions are on file with the committee. 
INCREASED WORKLOAD IN REGIONAL OFFICES 


Mr. Ewrne. Since the establishment of our regional offices, the 
volume of work has been very substantially increased by the addition 
of such new programs as the Water Pollution Act, the fourth category 
in public assistance, the expansion of coverage in old-age and survivors 
insurance, community facilities, the Surplus Property Act, and the 
several laws pertaining to our educational activities. This greatly 
increased volume of work has not only been absorbed and carried on 
virtually by the same number of people in our management units, but 
at an expenditure of about $500,000 a year less than when such ad- 
ministrative services were performed individually by the separate 
constituent units. These services in the regional office include han- 
dling of payrolls, time and leave records, travel vouchers, files, per- 
sonnel actions, and all related activities. The management units have 
been able to carry on this increased volume of work only at a cost of 
considerable unpaid overtime. The fact that these units have been 
able to provide services in the face of additional responsibilities and 
workloads without significant increase in staff is a credit to the indi- 
viduals involved and the type of field organization which the Federal 
Security Agency, with the help of this committee has undertaken. 

Mr. Chairman, there is, in addition, one outstanding accomplish- 
ment, aside from improved administration and economy of operations, 
which I should like to call to your attention. This is the fact that our 
current field organization is capable of handling more program inat- 
ters in the field and thus brings the point of decision on many problems 
closer to the States. The States and their several program directors 
in the fields of health, education, and security are enabled to do busi- 
ness with the Agency much nearer home. Decentralization of author- 
ity to regional offices to act not only in the administrative fields, but 
so far as possible in the program fields, has expedited operations all 
along the line. 


POLLUTION CONTROL 


Senator Cuavez. I think that is sound business. I just wanted to 
ask you a short question here. How is the pollution activity working? 
Does not the law expire this year? 

Mr. Ewrne. I think it expires in 1953. 
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Senator Cuavez. That will come in in Public Health, I suppose. 

Mr. Ewrne. As I recall, we are recommending an extension of it. 
I think it expires. in 1953. 

Mr. THurston. It will take some amendments to the legislation to 
extend it, and those are now on their way through the process and will 
be presented to the Congress shortly, we hope. 


ACTIVITIES IN AGENCY GROWTH 


Mr. Ewrne. As this committee knows, Mr. Chairman, since the 
organization of the Federal Security Agency, and especially since 
the close of World War II, the Agency and its programs have not 
been static. Let me call your attention to a few of the milestones we 
have passed within the last 4 or 5 years. 

The first, and I think one of the most important from the stand- 
point of the Nation’s health, was the beginning—with the hearty co- 
operation of this committee—of the construction and organization of 
a research facility in the Public Health Service at Bethesda. No 
such undertaking has ever been equaled or known in the history of 
the world. Another milestone looking toward the Nation’s health 
was the passage of, and the amendments to the Hospital Survey and 
Construction Act, Still-another was the passage of the Water Pol- 
lution Control Act. 

Other significant advances were the passage by the Congress of the 
Mental Health Act, the Dental Health Act, the Heart Act, and more 
recently the creation of two new health institutes—the National In- 
stitute of Arthritis and Metabolic Diseases and the National Institute 
of Neurological Diseases and Blindness. Just recently there was 
opened a new building at Saint Elizabeths Hospital which is dedi- 
cated to and operated for older patients and for study of the problems 
of geriatrics or aging. Congress made possible the construction at 
Cincinnati of a laboratory which will be of inestimable value in the 
study of water, sewage, and food problems as they relate to health. 
These milestones so far enumerated apply to the Nation’s health. 

Senator Cuavez. In view of that statement, which I think is cor- 
rect and justified, how much of a fight did you make to get those 
$150,000,000 you requested of the Budget Bureau? They finally al- 
lowed you $75,000,000. I donot mind cutting g,and I want it to cut to the 
bone on nonessentials, but I think this statement you make there with 
reference to health-is so sound and so worthy of consideration by the 
Congress that I want to know what effort the Agency made in order to 
try to save $150,000,000 and what was the reason ‘for the Budget Bureau 
turning it down. 

Mr. SrepHens. There was a lot of negotiation that went on there. 
I would not say there was a fight other than this: The Budget Bureau’s 
philosophy was since this law expires right away, within a year, that 
boven a doubt Congress could extend the law and prolong it and 
that we would get our hospitals maybe at a time when scarce materials 
were not so critical. We would eventually get the money or a good 
part of it.: Materials are such now they did not think last summer 
therd would be enough iron and steel, aluminum and copper, to build 
in the amount of $150,000,000. That has proved to be wrong. 
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IMPROVEMENT OF NATION’S HEALTH 


Mr. Ew1nc. Mr. Chairman, we had made up recently, and I am 
sorry I do not have it here with me—I can put a little summary in the 
record, if you like—a little study made to show the progress that has 
been made over the last 20 or 30 years in health. Thé most striking 
figure, and the one that I remember definitely was this: In the year 
1921 there were a little over 100,000 cases of smallpox reported. 

Nine years later in 1930 there were 30,000. Last year there were 13. 

The figures also show striking reductions in tuberculosis, striking 
reductions in the venereal diseases, striking reductions in typhoid, 
and malaria. Malaria last year in the States of—I think I am right 
on this—South Carolina, Georgia, and Mississippi totaled only eight 
new reported cases. 

Senator Cuavez. Yes; but it seems to me that it was testified at last 
year’s hearings that there were possibly 800,000 cases of mental illness. 

Mr. Ewine. That is right. 

Mr. Tuurston. That is the new challenge as opposed to the eom- 
municable disease. 

Mr. Ewrne. And we know awfully little about it. 

Senator Cuavez. I know, that is why I am asking these questions. 
$75,000,000 might do the work, but evidently Congress had sufficient 
testimony before its committees when they authorized $150,000,000. 
It is not going to authorize blank sums or millions of dollars just for 
the fun of it. Evidently we need it. You have $150,000,000 for educa- 
tion. There must have been seme reason for that authorization. 
There must have been some reason for the authorization of the health 
appropriation. 

In the statement that I made on Monday when we started here I 
used this language, and I think it is worth repeating: 

At the outset, I feel impelled to refer briefly to the general fiscal plight with 
which we are confronted. 

The 1953 budget contemplates the expenditure of $85 billion. The estimated 
receipts are approximately $71 billion, some $14 billion below the estimated ex- 
penditures—a deficit of $14 billion, a tremendous sum. Not until the fiscal year 
1941—-save for 2 years in World War I—did the total annual: apprepriations ex- 
ceed $10 billion. And judging from comments of leaders on the Ways and 
Means Committee of the House and the Senate Finance Committes, it anpears 
highly unlikely that additional taxes will be voted this year. 

Our constituents, the source of Government revenues, aré complaining of the 
high taxes, and, more important here, Government waste and spending finanved 
by borrowing. As their representatives we are importuned to take action to 
reduce the heavy and onerous load of taxation. That can be accompiished in 
two ways: Directly by reducing taxes, and indirectly by reducing appropria- 
tions. We are dealing with appropriations only here and must discharge our 


trust by the infinite examination of requests for funds—and that we propose 
to do. 

In some areas we must provide funds to do a prescribed job within a definite 
time limit—for school construction and for hospital construction. There is not 
much opportunity for economy—or perhaps a better term would be parsimony— 
in such fields. The same condition exists with respect to the work in the health 
field—to our attempts to make available to our citizens protection against heart 
disease, cancer, and mental disorders, to mention only a few. And I must add 
to this list the programs for our children, 

I have, from time to time in the past, invited—no, urged—the Government's 
witnesses to suggest to us where cuts could be made in the estimates; but to 
no avail. And what happened? When we took the bill te the floor almost any 
motion to reduce was shouted through. 
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Experience dictates then that we must reduce, judiciously, I hope, the esti- 
mates in committee in order to forestall precipitate floor action. It is incumbent 
upon us im committee to approve appropriations to provide necessary and essen- 
tial governmental service for our citizens. It is incumbent upon us all to see 
that no request is made, or approved, for funds beyond the capacity of the 
citizens to provide through tax payments. But, judging from expressions from 
home, the citizenry seems to think that the latter limit has been exceeded. 

We must be practical. We must determine if the purpose for which funds 
are requested is essential and necessary. 

That is the point. Even in health is it essential and necessary, not 
what the Budget Bureau thinks, but is education essential and neces- 
sary from a.reasonable and common-sense standpoint, and not what the 
Budget Bureau thinks ¢ 

And then before an appropriation is recommended, we must determine if the 
available public moneys are sufficient to finance the program. 

We as individuals must measure all our spending desires by these two criteria: 
Is it necessary and have we the money? Is it being unreasonable to expect the 
Government, which derives its revenues from us individuals collectively, to use 
the same standards? 

In other words, health is important to the Amer lone ROSEN. That 
is not a question of party politics or religion. Health affects all of the 
citizens, affects all of the boys that will probably be called on in the 
near future, and I do not w ant to go, using street parlance, hog-wild 
in appropriations even for health. ‘T still think the criteria should be: 
Is it necessary to appropriate $75,000,000? Is it necessary to appro- 
priate $150,000,000? And then in other things that are not as essential 
as that, let ns try to cut: as much as we possibly can. 

I thank you for letting me interrupt. 

s = ry ® 
Mr. Ewine. That is an excellent statement. 
Senator CHavrez. You may proceed. 


FEDERAL CREDIT UNION AND SURPLUS PROPERTY PROGRAMS 


Mr. Ewrnea. On June 29, 1948, the Bureau of Federal Credit Unions 
was transferred by act of Congress to the Agency from the Federal 
Deposit. Insurance Corporation. In 1949, the surplus-property pro- 
gram, as it, relates to health and education, was transferred to this 
Agency. On March 16, 1950, the Oleomargarine Act was passed. 


SOCIAL SECURITY AND EDUCATION 


As to social security, you are aware that the grant authorizations 
through the Children’s Bureau were almost doubled. Title XIV was 
added to the Social Secur ity Act which provides public assistance to 
needy persons who are permanently and totally disabled. Extension of 
coverage and inereased benefit payments also were provided under the 
old-age ¢ and survivors Insurance program. 

In the field of education, Public Law 815 and Public Law 874, pro- 
viding assistance for school construction and maintenance in “fed- 
erally impacted” areas, are, indeed milestones so far as Federal assist- 
ance to education is concerned. 


INTERNATIONAL PROGRAMS 


Finally, we have had to assume additional responsibilities in the 
international field, with most units of the Agency participating in the 
activities authorized under the Mutual Security Act or the exchange- 
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of-persons program, and such international organizations.asthe World 
Health Organization. 

Senator Cuavez. Right there, this again does not apply to a par- 
ticular item as to the items under discussion. A lot of complaint 
has arisen as a result of so many Government agencies in the foreign 
field, and they ask a question, a natural question: Why is it necessary 
that one agency cannot handle all of those activities instead of having 
: dozen or 20 different Government agencies interested in foreign 

elds? 

Even assuming what you say is entirely correct,. what you fee! 
that you can contribute to the general welfare by sending some of 
your personnel to Geneva, or to Paris, or to Stockholm, or anything 
like that in order to participate as an agency in international matters / 

Mr. Ewrna. Mr. Chairman, I think | am right in saying that every- 
thing we do in the international field is done through the State De- 
partment. I think in many, many instances they reimburse us. I 
do not want to make too sweeping a statement on that, but I think 
that is correct. 

Senator Cuavez. Who will discuss that at the proper time? 

Mr. Srepuens. That is a small activity which we will get to when 
we come to the appropriation for “Salaries and ‘expenses, Office of 
Administrator.” 

Senator Cuavez. How many activities are there that participate in 
the international matters within the Agency ? 

Mr. Srepuens. There are five or six, Mr. Chairman. The Office 
of Education has to work on evaluation of the curricula and the 
scholarships of students from all over the world in aid to the different 
universities of the country. The Public Health Service works ver 
closely with the World Health Organization and more closely I think 
with the Pan-American Sanitary Bureau, and I can give you one very 
dramatic instance of the result of that work. 

About 21% years ago, maybe 3, there was an outbreak of yellow fever 
in Panama, and it was almost instantly known in the United States 
and by the Public Health. The only available vaccine in the world, 
the only place to make it, is in our Hamilton, Mont., laboratory. No 

harmaceutical house in this country will make it because they do not 
irant whether they will ever sell 1 ounce of it, and in 48 hours we had 
flown 250,000 doses to Panama. That means that our ports like Balti- 
more, Norfolk, Savannah, and others may have been saved from an 
outbreak of yellow fever. That is, I think, a very dramatic illustra- 
tion because it indicates a close working arrangement between the 
United States Public Health Service and the health services of all 
the Western Hemisphere. 


INTERNATIONAL ACTIVITIES 


Senator Cuavez. Let me ask you this question: What are Miss Ellen 
Woodward’s activities within the Agency and where does she par- 
ticipate in this international field ? 

Mr. Tuurston. She works out of the Office of the Administrator 
with a very, very small staff, plus three or four people to coordinate 
insofar as possible the activities of the whole Agency. The way we 
operate in the Agency is to delegate as much operating responsibility 
as possible down to the units—Public Health Service, the Office of 
Education, Vocational Rehabilitation, and so on. They do the operat- 
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ing work. Miss Woodward works as a coordinator and is the central 
point of contact between the State Department and the Agency and 
the Administrator. 

Could I say one more word of a general nature in response to your 
observation about the large number of agencies that participate in 
this? There is one argument in support of that approach which I 
personally believe in, and that is that when you are dealing through 
the point-4 program, as an example, with matters affecting health, 
then it seems to me at least to make sense to utilize the arm of the 
Government that has the know-how healthwise. The same way educa- 
tionwise. 

I would prefer, rather than to build a lot of health experts in the 
State Department or a lot of education in the State Department, a 
cooperative arrangement whereby the experts who are already in 
the field can participate in these international things. 

That is a general observation, Mr. Chairman. 


PERSONNEL 


Mr. Ewrne. And we have been following that practice. 

The new activities which I have outlined above have occurred since 
the close of World War IT; and, Mr. Chairman, let me cite you some 
interesting figures: Excluding personnel paid out of old-age and 
survivors insurance trust funds and Food and Drug Administration 
certification fees, I find that in 1952, after the addition of many pro- 
gram functions, average employment was 21,509, as compared with 
average employment of 22.528 in 1947—a decrease of 1,019. Both of 
these figures exclude the Bureau of Employment Security and the 
Employees’ Compensation Commission, which were transferred from 
the Agency during the period 1947-52. 

Senator Cuavez. Of course, a lot of that was brought about be- 
cause of the reductions in Congress. 

Mr. Ewrna. Indeed they were. 

Senator Cuavez. And you were able to get along. You made a 
good record then. 

Mr. Ewrne. Yes, sir; but I want to say that I think really we need 
the help of Congress often in cutting down here. It is awfully hard 
to get a bureau chief ever to admit that he can get along without 
every single person that he has, and a little pressure from you people 
is no mean assistance. 

The only thing that I wish, Senator, and I would like this to go 
on the record, is that they would let the Appropriations Committee 
go into these things and study them and stand on their judgment 
instead of making a snap judgment on the floor on a percentage basis 
that has no relation to the facts under consideration. 

Senator Cuavez. By “snap judgment” you mean the Budget Bu- 
reau? Do not blame it all on Congress now. 


ACCOMPLISHMENTS OF FEDERAL SECURITY AGENCY 


Mr. Ewrne. I will accept your correction. 

I do not make these statements, Mr. Chairman, in an attitude of 
boasting of our accomplishments, but I think they convey informa- 
tion in which this committee and the Congress are deeply interested. 
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The assumption of all the additional tasks that have been undertaken 
with a reduction in number of personnel indicates effective admin- 
istration all down the line—in the program bureaus themselves, and 
in the divisions in the office of the Administrator, such as program 
development, budget and fiscal, personnel, administrative manage- 
ment, legal, information, the international office, and general supply 
and housekeeping services. 

I know it has not been the practice of the Administrator of the 
Federal Security Agency in coming before your committee to cite 
individuals and that is not my intention now. However, I cannot 
let this occasion pass without saying to you that the commissioners 
and bureau chiefs, together with their staffs, in my Opinion deserve 
the gratitude of the C ongress and the taxpayers. Relations between 
the several divisions in my own headquarters offices and the constitu- 
ent units of the Agency are harmonious and congenial. There is 
real team spirit and an ‘Agency concept which have contributed im- 
mensely to the effective and proper coordination of the programs of 
the Federal Security Agency. 


LEGAL RESPONSIBILITY 


There is one phase of the administration of the Agency which is 
causing me great concern—namely, our legal service. In my opinion, 
legal advice is just as much a part of the ‘administration of program 
operations, cad is just as necessary, as is the expense of operating 
the bureaus themselves. The pressure of work upon our General 
Counsel’s office has become so heavy that, with a staff reduced by 10 
percent over 1950, the office is not able to give us either the quantity 
or the thoroughness of legal service which I “believe the responsibilities 
of the Agency require. 

All of the new program which I have cited above require additional 
legal services. Furthermore, practically all of our programs are grow- 
ing more and more complex. We are confronted every day with the 
necessity of making decisions, on matters of considerable importance 
that turn, in whole or in part, on doubtful questions of law. Under 
various grant-in-aid statutes, the entitlement of States to large sums 
of money will frequently depend on our interpretation of Federal or 
State law. Our new responsibiilty to contract with the States for 
OASIT coverage of their public employees requires the resolution of 
many intricate legal questions. In the administration of the Food, 
Drug, and Cosmetic Act legal service is essential, not only to the effec- 
tive presentation of our enforcement cases in court, but also to assure 
that our regulations are authorized by law and are consistent with 
the growing body of court decisions under the statute. Legal issues 
arise, and fr equently govern our action, in all our programs, and I can 
testify that a good many of the legal problems are knotty ones. 

I cannot feel e: sy in deciding such important matters without thor- 
ough legal exploration that matters of similar magnitude would de- 
mand in private life. The Committee on Expenditures i in the Execu- 
tive Departments, which recently had occasion to review the vocational 
education program, voiced a similar thought. We are asking this 
year only to maintain our present staff. To reduce that staff would, 
T am convinced, only be a false economy. 
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RESPONSIBILITY OF THE AGENCY HEAD 


While I have a varying degree of specific legal responsibility for the 
operation of the programs of the Federal Security Agency—ranging 
from general supervision and direction to a direct responsibility—the 
principal functions of the Administrator and his staff in exercising 
such authority as he has are stimulation, coordination, and supervi- 
sion. Each of these functions is nec essary if the Agency is to be 
proper ly run and the citizens are to get their money’s worth. Fr ankly, 
ventlemen, we are not performing ‘these functions as well as I think 
we should. Even though I am convinced that we have made great 
progress, and our staff does remarkably well considering its small 
size in comparison with the complex problems involved, the facts of 
the matter are that there are not enough hours in the day to do all the 
things that ought to be done. I can point this out by giving you an 
illustration or two. 

As you know, the Federal Government is engaged in a broad effort 
to bring under control the excessive and illegal use of narcotics with 
all of their deleterious effects. The Federal Sec urity Agency with 
its many different facilities—the narcotic and other hospitals of the 
Public Health Service, the programs of the National Institute of 
Mental Health, St. Elizabeths Hospital, the Food and Drug Adminis- 
tration, the Social Security Administration, the Office of Vocational 
Rehabilitation, and the Office of Education—should be in position to 
make very substantial contributions to this Government-wide effort. 
It is the responsibility of the office of the Administrator to provide 
stimulation and coordination which would develop a good Agency- 
wide program which will fit into the total Government program in 
this field. We have simply not been able to do as much as we should 
be doing. 

In respect to the broader problem of juvenile delinquency generally, 
greater Intra-agency and a eee al coordination needs to be 
achieved.  ¢ ‘ertainly the Federal Security Agency potentially has 
much to contribute to the solution of delinquency problems. The same 
is true of many of the highly complex problems which exist in conec- 
tion with migratory labor. 

Senator Cuavez. Where do you come into the picture in migratory 
labor ? 

Mr. Ewine. Health problems and educational, too. 

These are some examples of things we as an Agency have to let 
slide more than we should in order to achieve roc kbottom economy. I 
should like to add two or three other examples which affect individual 
constituents. 


FOOD AND DRUG ADMINISTRATION 


The Food and Drug Administration protects consumers from foods, 
drugs, and cosmetics which are hi rai, filthy, adulterated, or are 
economic cheats. Their staff of about 1,000 can sample less than one- 
tenth of 1 percent of the products covered by the act. They do a good 
job but much greater coverage would be a good investment. We fear 
that the effectiveness of food and drug inspections may dangerously 
decrease because of the required 10- percent reduction in inspectional 
staff this year. 
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OLEOMARGARINE ENFORCEMENT 











Senator Cuavez. Mr, Ewing, possibly I should wait and ask this 
question when the food and drug people are here, but is there anyone 
who can tell us how the program on oleomargarine is coming along / 
Can you, Mr. Stephens, or Mr. Thurston tell us? 

Mr. Tuurston. The best I can say is that we feel that we do not 
have enough people at all to do the kind of thorough investigation 
that isrequired. We made it clear, as I think you will recall, some time 
in the past the vast number of individual restaurants that serve oleo- 
margarine that really under a very strict interpretation of law would 
require a lot of inspections that just cannot be handled. 

Senator Cuavez. Detailed information on the food and drug? 

Mr. Tuurston. Yes, sir. 

Senator Cuavez. You may proceed. 
















BUREAU OF FEDERAL CREDIT UNIONS 









Mr. Ewrne. The Bureau of Federal Credit Unions is charged with 
the provision and examination of over 5,400 credit unions whose assets 
total more than $600 million. You have, no doubt, noted recent news- 
yaper accounts of substantial defalcations. Such unfortunate inci- 
dents are more likely to occur when we are unable to follow the recog- 
nized practice of annual examinations; yet under present, limitations 
only 75 percent of this goal can be attained. Pending legislation wil! 
permit assessment of fees to cover the full costs of service, but, in the 
meantime, we are failing to fulfill our obligation. 

Senator Cuavez. Did we not get some information some 2 or 3 years 
ago that this credit-union item in this bill was about to be a thing 
of the past and they would be able to handle their own affairs? 

Mr. Ewine, It will take several years. This increasing of fees is : 
step in that program to try to put it on a self-sustaining basis. 

Senator Cnavez. It seems to me it was 3 years ago when if we just 
gave them a year or two they probably wouldn't ask for any after 
that. 

Mr. Stepnens. At that time the people in the credit unions and in 
the agency had hopes of getting some legislation which would be re 
quired to levy the necessary fees on the major item of charges. Thi! 
legislation is in the hopper and has now been accepted by the Cred: 
Union National Association and nobody expects any opposition this 
time as occurred in the past, so it looks as though now we are out of tlie 
woods and on the way pretty rapidly to self-sustainment of tlic 
Credit Union Bureau. 

Senator Cuavez. You may proceed, Mr. Ewing. 

Mr. Ewrne. Lack of sufficient funds brings about a situation 
neglect in fields in which the Office of Education should be diligent!) 
engaged, such as programs to meet the shortage of elementary-sclioo! 
teachers, and studies of the alleged inadequacy of the teaching of tli 
three R’s, which continues to invoke criticism of the American publi 
schools. 
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One word about the Administrator’s function of supervision. As | 
am sure you recognize, an administrator is put in an extremely pre 
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carious position if he does not have enough assistance to assure him- 
self that the programs for which he is responsible are carried out in a 
manner prescribed by law. I now have such a small staff to assist me 
in performing the necessary supervisory functions that I am con- 
stantly apprehensive of what may turn up that I should have known 
but didn’t. I am confident that the committee will recognize the 
hazards that are faced by administrators who do not know—and can- 
not know for lack of adequate staff—what is going on in their own 
agencies. Any further reduction in the name of*economy would ex- 
pose me, the Agency, and the Government to risks which I feel sure 
we should not be asked to take. 

The several Commissioners and bureau and division chiefs are avail- 
able at your call and convenience. They will present the details of 
their several estimates and the reasons for the different.items of their 
programs. 

Mr. Stephens, the budget officer, will be in constant attendance at thie 
hearings. He will keep. me posted as to developments; and if I can 
be of service at any time, please, by all means, call on me. 

Senator Cuavez. That is a very nice statement, Mr. Ewing. We 
want to thank you for it. Is anyone else prepared to follow you? 

Senator Ropertson. I would like to ask a question, 

Senator Cuavez. Certainly. 


SCHLOOL CONSTRUCTION PROGRAM 


Senator Roperrson. I would like to discuss briefly this increase for 
schools from $75,000,000 to $150,000,000. 

Mr. Srernens. That is the regular school-construction program. 

Mr. Ewine. Senator Robertson, that is under Public Law 815. 
Congress authorized Federal assistance to a community whose school 
facilities were overtaxed by reason of Federal installation. 

Senator Cuavez. The military impact ? 

Mr. Ewrne. The military impacts or it might be an industrial 
impact, such as a new defense plant. For instance, the atomic installa- 
tions in Savannah River and Paducah, Ky., were typical examples 
of that. Last year there was an appropriation of $75,000,000, and 
we have processed the applications. The applications that seem to 
us to be entirely eligible for that run considerably more. We under- 
stand the Bureau of the Budget is going to ask for an additional sup- 
plemental on that. 

Mr. Sreruens. I might put this in there: My latest conversation 
with the Bureau of the Budget is this, and I received this directly 
last night: They have $150,000,000 in the 1953 estimate and the 
Bureau of the Budget has prepared—and I have a copy of the lan 
guage in my office—the supplemental which is coming up which will 
request the Congress to make the $150,000,000 immedi: ately available, 
so it will in fact become a supplemental for 1952 to catch some of 
these very critical units this year and make it available on through 
1953 and some time in 1953 have another look-see, and at that time, 
if necessary, submit a supplemental. They have declined the idea of 
submitting a supplemental for 1952 

Senator Cuavez., Senator Robertson, so you may be able to prepare 
your questions, may I say that Public Law 815 requires that all appli- 
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cations must be submitted prior to June 30, 1952, and may not include 
enrollment increases beyond June 30, 1952, although disbursements 
for construction may continue into the fiscal year 1953. The esti- 
mated requirements for the whole program are: Section 202, $489,- 
554,209 ; under section 203, $18,900,000; under section 204, $51,187,835, 
making a total for their program under Public Law 815 that is al 
ready requested $559,642,044. 

Senator Roserrson. Do I understand you put $75,000,000 more in 
here for school construction in critical defense areas above your last 
budget? Your budget estimate for the fiscal year 1953 is only $17.- 
400,000-some more than it was last year. 

Mr. Tuursron. With this $75,000,000 increase it is still in the neigh. 
borhood of 1 percent. 

Senator Roserrson. [ understood Mr. Ewing to say the budget was 
only 1 percent more than last year, and I just wondered whether it 
included this $75,000,000. 

Mr. SterHens. Yes, it does. In other words, there are other re- 
ductions. 

Senator Roperrson. And that figure you gave of a 1 percent increase 
does include the double amount for the school construction ¢ 

Mr. Ewrne. Yes, sir. 


INTERNATIONAL HEALTH 


Senator Ropertrson. How much does the unit that will deal in the in- 
ternational health problems plan to spend ? 

Mr. Sreruens. Senator, that International Health, out of the ap- 
propriation which you will consider in this committee, will be not 
over $139,000. As Mr. Thurston pointed out, these tasks that are 
assigned by the State Department and a number of others are paid for 
by those departments by a transfer of funds. 

Senator Ronerrson. That will be paid for out of vour program by 
specific legislation, or by some general provision ¢ 

Mr. Steruens. The money will be transferred from the State De- 
partment under the general law known as 601, the Economy Act, 
which provided that an agency which has a task to do may hire another 
agency that is capable of doing it or has the know-how, and transfer 
the funds to make payment. 

Senator Roserrson. In addition to that fund you still have $139,000 
that we will appropriate directly to you? 

Mr. Steruens. Yes, sir: that was discussed before you came in. 

Senator Ronertson. I just wanted to know whether the $139,000 
was appropriated under any specific authority for you to engage in 
the international program, or some general authority. 

Mr. SrerHens. It is certainly general, Senator, because education. 
health, and these other programs are part of the agency. It is not 
specific. 

Senator Ronerrson. How much do you expect to get transferred 
from the State Department ? 

Mr. StrepHens. All we can say is What we are getting this year, an¢ 
that is almost a million dollars. 
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AMOUNT REQUESTED 


Senator Cuavez. Here are the figures from the Budget over here. 
In the International Health Service, Senator, in 1951 they had $131,- 
074. In 1952 there was appropriated $148,200, and this estimate con- 
tains $139,000 for International Health Service. 

Senator Ronerrson. He said that he got $1 million. 

Senator CHuavez. And in addition to that there were transfers as 
follows: Evaluation of public health problems and methods, $8,500 
on this bill; “International health activities” in 1951, $87,000; in 1952 
4209,000—that is round figures—and ‘this year, $196,849. 

Senator Rorertson. He still has not gotten to the $1 million he 
actually received. 

Mr. Srepuens. That is the money transferred from the State De- 
partment. 

Senator Rospertrson. [ am talking about transfer money now be- 
cause when we reach the State Department we will inquire into how 
much funds they are asking for in the International Health Program. 
who is going to spend it, and what they are going to do with it. 

Senator Cravez. I made some inquiries a little while ago from the 
agency as to the activities of the agency in the intern: ational field of 
public health. 

Senator Ronerrson. Who pays the increase in the old-age benefits, 
the blind, and the children that we approved last vear? I do not 
believe the State even has the $5 apiece, was it, inc rease ? 

Mr. Ew1na. That did not pass the House. 

Senator Roperrson. That did not pass the House ? 

Mr. Ewrna. No, sir. . 

Senator Ronerrson. If it had it would have been in your budget ? 

Mr. Ewinea. Yes, s 

Senator iuleerson. I was looking for it and did not see it. 

Mr. Ewine. That is why. 

Senator Rorertson. When I was in the House 1 could keep up 
with what the House did, but over on the Senate side sometimes when 
we act I forget about the thing. 


IRANSFERS TO INTERNATIONAL HEALTH SERVICE 


Mr. en le One correction about that $1 million. You men- 
tioned, I believe, International Health Activities. They get some- 
thing over $200,000 transferred from other agencies. $209,000, I be- 
lieve, in the United States Public Health Service. 

Senator CHaAvez. $239,000. 

Mr. SrerueNns. It is something over $200,000. ‘That is in the health 
part of it. The $1 million is some thing that comes over on the Tech- 
nical Cooperation and the point 4, and the Japanese and German 
trainees that the Army and State have sent over here. 

Mr. THurston. It would involve other units, Senator, than just 
the health. 

Senator Ropertson. Gentlemen, I have a very high regard for the 
vane States Public Health Service. I think they are doing a good 
Job, 
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1952 APPROPRIATION FOR SCHOOL AND HOSPITAL CONSTRUCTION : 
Senator Cuavez. I do, too, and I was asking them this question ry : 
based upon the budget estimate. They requested and were granted ‘a 
$150,000,000, as you said, for education. They requested $150,000,000 a 
which is the authority for health and the hospital construction, and ye 
the Budget Bureau gave them $7,500,000 less than we appropriated 3 
last vear. a 
Senator Rosertson. Maybe they can see these school buildings 4 
better. 4 
Senator Cuavez. But this is hospitals. - ° 
Senator Ropertson. They received $75,000,000 for hospitals ac- s FE 
cording to Mr. Ewing’s statement and $150,000,000 for the school 
houses. 
- Senator Cuavez. And I was wondering why the difference. 


Senator Roperrson. For the “Health service” they get $7,000,000, 
you say? 

Senator Cuavez. No, they get $7,500,000 less than we appropriated 
last year. That is for hospital construction. 

Mr. StepnHens. The figure is $82,500,000 this year for hospital con- 
struction and in 1953 we are asking for $7,500,000 less for hospital 
construction that we have in the current fiscal year. 

Senator Rosertson. I know we need hospitals. 

Mr. Ewrnea. And most of those hospitals are in rural areas, too. 
That is where we have our greatest deficit in hospitals. 

Senator CHAvez. Have you anything more to say on the record ? 

' Mr. Ewrne. I have nothing more. 

Senntor Cuavez. Do you care to make any statement, Mr. Thurs- 

ton ? 





Mr. Tuurston. No, thank you. 
Senator CHavez. Do any of you gentlemen ? 
Mr. Srernens. Nothing more, Mr. Chairman. . t 
Senator Cravez. Thank you. , t 
Mr. Ewrne. Thank you. - ; 
AMERICAN PrintinG House For THE BLIND ‘ 
j I 
SALARIES AND EXPENSES i ! 
7. <a 
STATEMENT OF M. A. STEPHENS, BUDGET OFFICER, FEDERAL x 
SECURITY AGENCY i 
Amounts available for obligation : 
eee or estimate: 4 \ 
UB ea a ai ee ee ee $115, 000 a i 
NON titi e reseed, el de ee demir ll di hei ree 115, 000 » 
iin neiniissdyscte 9s onsieniicttpeagstn ah tical iegheiltan emia al ian ia eee die aed 115, 000 : 
Obligations by activities - 
American Printing House for the Blind: 

I ican nth ee enmunpainb cite AT dE A ie ee ee $115, 000 
PU ee ee ae Shee cep ee ne eae eh in ten eae ee 115, 000 y 
PN ks Shiels oR A es Oo, <a PES oh eA iene wince shbbuk Ok cee 115, 000 { 
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Obligations by objects 


11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions: 


I eh San GS Sik Ott aca ta ee eta aon are aan ewes ew in om mimo po _. $115, 000 
RIPE Kk ca tae ies erect nr conten an is has Co BT OEE EAE abe R thd wie Linae indi hone i cat eds! URS OOD 
Re Sas hate ous bnpaccteneins be ¢ ieee ead bate opine = ode gi ioe | Eas OOO 


Analysis of erpenditures 


1951 actual | 1952 estimate | 1953 estimate 
| 





Obligations incurred during the year-- dstehnc dkms $115, 000 | $115, 000 $115, 000 








Expenditures out of current authorizations-.....-.......- a aoe 115, 000 115, 000 


AUTHORIZING STATUTE 


The sum of $250,000, set apart as a perpetual trust fund for the purpose of 
aiding the education of the blind in the United States, through the American 
’rinting House for the Blind, shall be credited on the books of the Treasury 
Department as a perpetual trust fund for that purpose, to be held by the Secre- 
tury of the Treasury; and the sum of $10,000, being equivalent to 4 per centum 
on the principal of said trust fund, is appropriated, out of any moneys in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, and such appropriation shall be deemed 
1 permanent annual appropriation and shall be expended in the manner and for 
the purposes authorized by sections 101, 102, and 104 of this title. In addition to 
the permanent appropriation of $10,000, made in this section, there is authorized 
to be appropriated annually to the American Printing House for the Blind the 
sum of $115,000, which sum shall be expended in accordance with the require- 
nents of section 101, 102, and 104 of this title. (20 U. S. C. 101.) 


1953 BUDGET ESTIMATE 


Senator CHavez. Will you proceed with the American Printing 
House for the Blind, Mr. Stephens! 

Mr. StepHens. The estimate for the American Printing House for 
the Blind this year, Mr. Chairman, is $115,000. It is the same amount 
that has been appropriated annually since 1937, and I just want to 
vive you a few of the high lights. 

The first law in connection with the Printing House was passed in 
i879 and it was passed because on the Blind Institute campus site in 
Louisville, Ky., that State through some ambitious projects and some 
real ingenuity instituted a program of developing books and things 
for blind students. The blind schools throughout the country got in- 
terested because each of them did not think they could produce the 
stuff, and they said, “We will just concentrate on the Printing House 
f the Blind at Louisville, Ky., and get materials from them.” 

The only amount authorized by Congress was $10,000 a year, and it 
was made a so-called permanent appropriation. In other words, it is 
\utomatic. You do not have to pass it here. Then in 1919 because of 
the success of this thing in helping the State blind schools, Congress 
raised the ante to $40,000 or authorized an annual appropriation of 
“40,000 to the Printing House. 

Then, in 1927 this was raised to $65,000, and in 1937 to $115,000. 

Chat money then would be $115,000 in the annual appropriation and 
+10,000 in the permanent appropriation, which makes an annual outlay 
from the Federal Government to the Printing House of $125,000. 


AE fas 
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PERMANENT APPROPRIATION 


Senator Roperrson. What do you mean by $10,000 in the permanent 
appropriation? You mean built-up assets? 

Mr. SteruHeNs. No, that is based on 4 percent of $250,000. It is 
permanent. We ask for the check, and the Treasury sends it out. 
There is one like that in the Office of Education. It is a so-called 
permanent appropriation, ~ The $115,000 is one that you pass on an- 
nually. That money is given to the States, to the schools for the blind, 


on a pro rata basis. It 1s a grant in kind instead of a grant in cash to 
the State schools for the blind. 


STUDENTS 


The total number of students in the schools for the blind in the 
country is added up, and that is the denominator and each school’s 
number is the numerator and they get that fraction of the $125,000 in 
the form of Braille books, talking records, and items of that nature. 
It is a corporation. It is a nonprofit corporation and as such is not 
subject to the usual taxes of a corporation. 

It is in Louisville, Ky., and it is run by a board of trustees consisting 
of seven citizens of Louisville, to which there are added, as ex officio 
members, all the superintendents of the blind schools in the United 
States, so that every State which has a blind school has its superin- 
tendent as a member of the board. This has worked out very well 
because the Printing House does what these 47 or 48 superintendents 
want done in the way of what they print. 

Senator Cuavez. I recall 3 years ago, I think it was, that some 
effort was made to change the system, and we heard from more blind 
people. That created more fuss with the committee than the rest of 
the appropriations put together. 

Mr. Sreruens. They have a standard of eligibility. In other words, 
a child that can see 75 percent is not eligible. They have a very rigid 
standard of eligibility. Of course, those than can see partially go to 
the regular schools, maybe in special classes, but those in the blind 
schools are totaled up and registered, and each year I have put in the 
record a list of how much goes to each State. 


STATE ALLOCATIONS 


For instance, Virginia in 1952 was allotted only $3,478. That is not 
too small a figure when you multiply that by 46 or 48 States. 

Senator Roserrson. | understand the item in the budget is the same 
ais it Was last year. 

Mr. STEPHENS. Since 1937; every year. 

Senator Cuavez. How much did we get, about $6.50? 

Mr. StepueNns. New Mexico received $1,342.55 worth of materials 
for that school. 

There is this I could say in defense of the $115,000 if there was any 
attempt to change it. That was put in in 1987. 

Senator Cuavez. Excuse me, but will you put that table in the 
record? 

Mr. SrerHens. Yes, sir. 
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(The table referred to is as follows:) 


Federal aid to States, Territories, and possessions through the appropriation “ie 
promote the education of the blind”’ 








States 1948 1y49 1950 1951 1952 
Alabama $4, 610. 21 $5, 268. 52 $4, 993. 92 $4, 581. 37 $4, 576. 89 
Arizona 917. 67 871.01 TRL. 66 781. 65 691. 62 
Arkansas 2, 490. 82 2, 443. 07 2, 301. 55 2, 388. 39 2, 481. 69 
California 2, 949. 66 2, 867. 95 5, 797. 29 6, 817.78 6, 712. 78 
Colorado 1, O70. 62 1, 210. 91 1, 302. 76 1, 367. 90 1, 261. 18 
Connecticut 852. 12 913. 49 1, 063. 92 1, 237. 62 1, 240. 84 
Florida 2, 578. 22 2, 549. 29 1, 650. 17 1, 628. 45 1, 118. 80 
Georgia 3, 539. 59 3, 547. 76 3, 930, 00 3, 539. 16 3, 478. 44 
Idaho ‘ 403. 64 412. 54 303. 98 36 
Illinois 6, 118. 29 5, 558. 45 5, 927. 56 5, 
Indiana 3 2, 294. 36 2, 410. 11 2. 410. 11 2, 
lowa 3, 364. 80 3, 080. 39 2, 258. 12 2, 453. 54 y 
Kansas 1, 638. 70 1, 508. 33 1, 498. 18 1, 563. 31 l, 3 
Kentucky 3, 102. 61 2, 2, 627. 24 2. 540. 39 2, 
Louisiana 2, 447. 12 2, ¢ 2, 410. 12 2, 605. 52 2, 
Maryland 2, 425. 28 2, 2, 301. 55 2, 344. 97 2, < 
Massachusetts 5, 702. 67 5, 4. 907. 07 5, 211. 05 4, § 
Michigan 4, 959. 80 5, 2 5, 124.19 5, 493. 33 5, 
Minnesota 3, 670. 69 3, 3, O39. 78 }, 126. 63 x 
Mississippi 2, 141. 23 2, 1, 997. 57 2, 062. 71 2 
Missouri 2, 556. 37 2 2, 735. 80 2, 931. 22 3, 
Montana y 477. 68 499. 39 
Nebraska 1, 020. 50 1, 042. 21 
New Jersey 2, 2, 518. 67 2, 952. 94 
New Mexico 1, 1, 585. 03 1, 498. 18 
New York 8, 359. 38 8, 750. 22 
North Carolina 7, 100. 05 7, 295. 47 
North Dakota 5 607. 96 
Ohio 6, 644. 08 
Oklahoma 2, 062.71 
Oregon 1, 802. 16 
Pennsylvania 9,010. 77 
South Carolina 1, 650. 17 
South Dakota 759. 94 
‘Tennessee 2, 692. 37 
lexas 3. 582. 60 
Utah 5s 738. 23 
Virginia | 2, 443. 06 3,452.32 
Vashington 1, 529. 57 | 1,519. 88 
West Virginia | 2, 103. 16 1, 867. 29 





$, 399. 05 


Wisconsin 5 3, 213. 48 
lerritories and possessions, District of | 
Columbia: | | 
Washington, D. C 327.74 254. 93 303. 98 | 195, 41 244. 10 
Hawaii 305. 89 318. 66 325. 69 282. 27 244.10 
Puerto Rico ‘ 1, 529. 45 1, 487.08 1, 519. 89 1,563.31 1, 362. 90 


Grand total 125,000, 00 | 125,000.00 | 125,000.00 | 125, 000. 00 125, 000. 00 





| 
| 
| 
i 


List OF THR PuBLIC INSTITUTIONS FOR THE EpUCATION OF THE BLIND IN THE 
UNITED STATES FoR THE YEAR ENDING JUNE 30, 1952 
The number of pupils, and the amount of quota of each for the year ending 
June 30, 1952, according to the law of Congress approved March 38, 1879; June 25, 
1906; August 4, 1919; December 22, 1927: and August 23, 1937, entitled “An 
uct to promote the education of the blind” : 





Schools and classes 





Alabama Institute for the Deaf and Blind, Talladega, Ala. ..... 
Arizona State School for the Deaf and the Blind, Tucson, Ariz - 
Arkansas School for the Blind, Little Rock, Ark___- ae 
Atlanta Public Schools, department of special education, ‘Atlanta, Ga 
Battle Creek Public Schools, classes for the blind, Battle Creek, Mich 
Buffalo Board of Education, classes for the blind, Buffalo, N. Y . 
California School for the Blind, Berkeley, Calif 
Chicago Public Schools, department for the blind, Chicago, Il 
Cincinnati Public Schools, department for the blind, Cincinnati, Ohio 
Cleveland Public Schools, department for the blind, Cleveland, Ohio 
Colorado School for the Deaf and Blind, Colorado Springs, Colo 
Connecticut School for the Blind, Hartford, Conn - 
Dearborn Public Schools, department for the blind, Dearborn, Mich 
Detroit Public Schools, Braille and sight-saving department, Detroit, Mich 
Diamond Head School, Honolulu, T. H 
District of Columbia Public Schools, department of special classes for exception: al } 
children, Washington, D. C 
= Board of Education, department for blind and sight-saving, “Duluth, 
RR aS 2 a eo. ee , 
Elizabeth Public Schools, class for the blind, Elizabeth, N. J. 
Florida School for the Deaf and Blind, St. Augustine, Fla----...- —— | 
Georgia Academy for the Blind, Macon, FY MB a scadireeicl 
Grand Rapids Public Schools, Braille and sight-saving depart ment, Grand | 
Rapids, Mich___- ‘i si sete 
Hackensack Public Schools, class for the blind, Hackensack, N.J | 
oe School District, class for the blind and partially seeing, Hawthorne, 
Calif. _... ; ; : 
Idaho State School for the Deaf and Blind, Gooding, Idaho . 
Illinois School for the Blind, Jacksonville, OM nek tne 4 ane ieniminaraicn 
Indiana School for the Blind, Indianapolis, Ind a 
Instituto Puertorriqueno de Ninos Ciegos, Santurce, PR 
Iowa School for the Blind, Vinton, lowa_. 
_— School for the Deaf, ‘department for the deaf-blind, Council Bluffs, Iowa 
Jackson Publie Schools, class for the blind, Jackson, Mich_.--- 
Jersey City Public Schools, classes for the blind, Jersey City, N. J 
Kansas School for the Blind, Kansas City, _— Behind la a 
Kentucky School for the Blind, Louisville, bs ches ‘ ‘ | 
Lavelle School for the Blind, New Y ork, N. KY ae 
wy 7 h Public Schools, department for blind and sight-saving, Long Beach, 
SES os Cee OB, meee Sse ew Mang Be sy | 
Los on ‘les Public Schools, schools for the blind and sight-saving, Los Angeles, 
Cali ~ on y 7 ‘ 
Louisiana State School for the Blind, Baton Rouge, La_._...--.------.--------- 
Louisiana State School for Negro Blind, Scotlandville, La_.__-. 
Maryland School for the Blind, Overlea, Md __. 
Michigan Employment Institution for the Blind, Saginaw, Mich... 
Michigan School for the Blind, Lansing, Mich : 
Milwaukee Public Schools, department for the blind, Milw aukee, Wis. - 
Minneapolis Public Schools, department for sight-saving and Braille, Minne- | 
apolis, Minn wneneeee] 
Minnesota Braille and Sight-Savine School, Faribault, Minn.......---.....----- 
Mississippi Schools for the Blind, Jackson, Miss............-.--.- 
Missouri School for the Blind, St. Louis, Mo-.._._._..-...---.------ sed ict -| 
Montana School for the Deaf and Blind, Great Falls, Mont... --- on-ara--en-e} 
-| 
; 








Montclair Public Schools, department for the blind, Montclair, N. z= 
Nebraska School for the Blind, Nebraska City, Nebr... ....- ail 
Newark Public Schools, Braille and sight-conservation classes, Newark, N. J___- 
New Jersey Commission for the Blind, Newark, N. J........-...-...---- wgudlaae’ | 
New Mexico School for the Blind, Alamogordo, N. Mex._........--.-------- -| 
New Orleans Public Schools, classes for the blind, ye Orleans, La. ..- Cae 
New York Institute for the Education of the Blind, New York j 
New York Public Schools, bureau for the education of the v isually ly handicapped, 
Brooklyn, N. Y__-- sieihe js ‘. 
New York State School for the Blind, Batavia, N.Y. smbnticces tel re 
North Carolina School for the Blind and the Deaf, Raleigh, N. C. | 
North Carolina State Commission for the Blind, Preconditioning Center, 
RR re one Sae% eine iced 
North Dakota School for the Blind, Bathgate, N. Dak__._-..--__- ae 
Ohio State School for the Blind. Columbus, Ohio- | 
Oklahoma Consolidated Negro Institution, Deaf, Dumb and Blind Department, | 
gt gc Sith eh eee 58 eee ee ee ee ae eae One ie ehubinewie~ mug wien | 
Oklahoma School for the Blind, Muskogee, Okla. - - ‘| 
Orange County Board of Education, classes for the blind, Santa ‘Ana, Calif. ___- -| 
Oregon State School for the Blind, Salem, Oreg 5p wl Ovorpeee name sd oue 
Overbrook School for the Blind, Philadelphia, Pa. -__-.-...-.-....-..-- mph ra 
Paterson Public Schools, department for the blind, Paterson, N. J__-- 
Perskins Institution and Massachusetts School for the Blind, Watertown, Mass | 
Royer-Greaves School for the Blind, Paoli, Pa - | 
St. Cloud Public Schools, department for the blind, st.c loud, Minn__- 
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1953 


Number 

of pupils 

January 
1951 


180 | 


123 
67 
lll 
6 


63 
123 


- 


13 


141 
67 


44 | 


114 


“Do pon 


et Bes 


| Amount o! 
| quota for 








the year 
ending 
June 30, 
1952 


$4, 576. 89 
691. 62 

2, 481. 6) 
244. 1( 
244.10) 
528. 8s 

3, 295. 31) 
749. 3s 
7h2. 64 
444. 21 
1, 261. 1s 
240.84 
162. 73 
379. 9S 
244. 10 





—— 


we 


244. 10 


923 Th 
223. 75 


, 118. 80 
3, 234. 34 


_ 


122. 0 
203. 41 


101. 7! 
366.15 
3, 661. 51 
2, 502. 03 
1, 362. W) 
2, 257. 93 
122. 05 
R1. 36 
122. 0° 
1, 281. 63 
2, 502. 0:3 
956. 06 


24. 44 


2, BHR. 10 
1, 362. 90 
B95, 04 
2, 318. 
162. 73 
2, 644. 45 
569, 57 


752. (4 
1, 769. 73 
2, 013. 83 
3, 010. 5s 

467.86 

61. 03 

732, 30 

589. 91 
2, 786. 82 
1, 342. 5¢ 

81.3 
3, 641. 17 
2, 603. 74 
3, 152. 97 
6, 000. 81 





R95. 04 
630. 59 
3, 600. 49 


142. 39 
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” Amount of 
Number quota for 
Schools and ‘classes ——_ ——— 
1951 June 30, 
| 1952 


Sacramento City unified school district, class for the blind, Sacramento, Calif 5 $101. 71 
South Carolina School for the Deaf and Blind, Spartanburg, 8. C | 1, 769. 73 
South Dakota School for the Blind, Gary, 8. Dak 36 732. 30 
rennessee School for the Blind, Nashville, Tenn 2, 807. 16 
fexas School for the Blind, Austin, Tex 3, 580. 15 
rexas Blind, Deaf and Orphan Schools, Austin, Tex_-_ -- 1, 912.12 
Utah School for the Deaf and the Blind, Ogden, Utah 650. 94 
Virginia School for the Deaf and Blind, Staunton, Va 48] 
Virginia State School, Hampton, Va \ 996. 75 
Washington State School for the Blind, Vancouver, Wash , 484. 95 
Western Pennsylvania Sehool for the Blind, Pittsburgh, Pa 


2 888. 53 
West Virginia Schools for Colored Deaf and Blind, Institute, W. Va 305. 


West Virginia State School for Deaf and Blind, Romney, W. Va , 423. 
Wisconsin School for the Visually Handicapped, Janesville, Wis 2 5R3. 
Youngstown Public Schools, department for the blind, Youngstown, Ohio f 183 


Total 25, 000 


Note.—Per capita, $20.34175. , 
Senator Roperrson. I do not think you need to try to defend this 


item. I do not think anybody wants to take any money from a blind 
school. 


Senator Cuavez. That is right. 

Senator Roserrson. So, I would not take any time to defend it. 
As far as we are concerned, there is no inclination on my part or the 
chairman’s part, I do not believe anyone on this committee, to cut that 
very small fund that is doing such a vital and useful work for handi- 
capped people. 

Senator Cravez. Thank you. 

Is there anyone here from the School for the Deaf ¢ 

Mr. Sternens. Mr. Elstad is here. 


CotumBiA INSTITUTION FOR THE Dear 
SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


STATEMENT OF LEONARD M. ELSTAD, EXECUTIVE OFFICER, 
COLUMBIA INSTITUTION FOR THE DEAF, FEDERAL SECURITY 


AGENCY, ACCOMPANIED BY M. A. STEPHENS, BUDGET OFFICER, 
FEDERAL SECURITY AGENCY 


Amounts available for obligation 


1951 actual . 1952 estimate | 1953 estimate 


Appropriation or estimate $368, 200 $390, 000 
Proposed supplemental due to pay increases 28, 000 | 
Reimbursements from non-Federal sources SY, YSS 93, 750 


$413, 000 


98, 750 
Obligations incurred | 458, 183 511, 750 511, 750 


_Notg.—Reimbursements from non-Federal sources above are from tuition in part from District of 
Columbia under D. ©, Code, title 31, sec. 1008, other tuition fees and sale of school supplies. 
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Obligations by activities 
Description 1951 actual | 1952 estimate | 1953 estimate 


1. Instruction and administration 
(a) Gallaudet College ; $141, 605 $164, 597 | 
(6) Kendall School ; ‘ ‘ 51, 594 62, 043 | 
2. Auxiliary services and plant expenses 264, 984 285, 110 


Obligations ineurred 458, 183 511, 750 | 511, 750 


Obligations by objects 


Object classification 1951 actual | 1952 estimate | 1953 estimate 


Total number of permanent positions waren 94 10! 
Full-time equivalent of al! other positions fie enti 5 ; ; 
Average number of all employees } 96 g 101 


Average salaries and grades 
Ungraded positions: Average salary $3, 241 $3, 599 $3, 593 


Personal services: 
Permanent positions 272, 198 323, 909 330, 
Part-time and temporary positions 12, 033 7, 309 | . 
Payment above basic rates s : 10, 321 | 9, 800 


Total personal services ; sie as 204, 552 341, 018 | 
Travel.__. ; ; : 1, 267 | . 200 
Transportation of things | 55S | 100 | 
Communication services : 2, 830 | 
Rents and utility services 7, 396 | 
Printing and binding 203 | 
Other contractual services 33.714 | 
Supplies and materials 101, 847 | 
Equipment a 4 : i taaee i 15, 716 | 


Obligations incurred 


Analysis of expenditures 


1951 actual | 1952 estimate | 1953 estim: 


Unliquidated obligations, start of year _- ae ee ee $50, 212 5 | $23, 133 
Obligations incurred during the year_. 458, 183 | 511, 750 511, 75 


5O8, 395 | 524, 865 584, 883 
Deduct: | 
Reimbursable obligations iS och tee 89, 983 93, 750 | 


Unliquidated obligations, end of year. ele tae oe 4 23, 133 


Total expenditures................-.-- ——— 2 4 


Expenditures are distributed as follows: 
Out of current authorizations... __...............-.-.-.- 355, O85 | 
Out of prior authorizations wa as ain aetna 50, 212 | 
Out of anticipated 1952 supplemental for pay increases. _- - i 


EXPLANATION OF LANGUAGE CHANGE, 


The change in language is: Provided, That the Columbia Institution for the 
Deaf shall be paid by the District of Columbia, in advance at the beginning of 
each quarter, at the rate of $975 per school year for each student attending said 
institution pursuant to the act of March 1, 1901 (31 D. C. Code 1008).” 

The language proposed for 1953 provides that the District of Columbia will be 
charged the specific rate of $975 per school year for each student attending the 
institution. Heretofore an agreement has been reacbed with respect to such 
charges at the beginning of each fiscal year. In 1951 this charge was $800. In 
1952 the amount of $875 has been requested. 
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New positions requested, 1953 


I. Instruction and administration : 
Bre raserractor—_ ==. 


tN rs a se ee a 


Auxiliary services and plant expenses : 
Night matron__-_- Ath 


Total__ 
1953 BUDGET ESTIMATE 


Senator Cuavez. You may proceed. 

Mr. Exstap. I have no prepared statement, but I will say that our 
approprik ation request for 1953 is $23,000 more than it is for this y ear, 
from $390,000 to $413,000, and the larger part of that is because of 
the salary increases. 

We are not Government employees exactly. We are of the Govern- 
ment, but not in it or under it apparently. We have the retirement 
feature of civil service, but that is the only connection we have. How- 
ever, we have always received the pay raises that the Government 
employees have received. 

Senator Roperrson. Just what do you do? 

Mr. Exsrav. The Columbia Institution for the Deaf is the corpo- 
ration name, which is composed of Gallaudet College on the college 
level, higher education for the deaf, and Kendall School, which is ele- 
mentary education for deaf children. 

Senator Cuavez. Where is that located ? 

Mr. Exsrap. Seventh Street and Florida Avenue NE. 

Senator Roserrson. I will never forget the football game I refereed 
when Gallaudet was playing VMI. I got along all right. They would 
make a lot of noise, and the: ‘vy did not say anything to me that I could 
understand. 

This is just for the school ? 

Mr. Exsrap. This is for the school. It is the only college for the 
deaf in the United States. 

Senator Ronertrson. Can you do anything to relieve deafness / 

Mr. Exsrap. We have tried to do nothing to relieve deafness. Our 
responsibility is wholly ~~ ational. These children come to us from 
State school for the de: Yours, Senator Robertson, is in Staunton, 
and yours, Senator C See z, is in Santa Fe. 

Senator Rorerrson. If they are born with that handicap there is 
not much you can do? 

Mr. Exsrap. No. As soon as something can be found in the way 
of improvement they will go there by streams. 


BUDGET INCREASE 


Senator Rosperrson. How much increase did you say you were 
requesting ¢ 

Mr. Exsrap, $23,000. 

Senator Rosertson. That really does not meet the increased cost of 
operations, does it ¢ 

Mr. Exsrap. Hardly. We asked for quite a sum of money to fix 
the heating lines last year, and that, of course, is not a recurring item. 
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and that would take care of quite a part of it. We asked for three 
employees. 

Senator Roperrson. In justification of the increase will you explain 
why you should get it? 

Mr. Exstap. Because of the salary increases that the Government 
employees have gotten, which we get, too. We have not paid them this 
year because we do not have the funds yet, but we hope that in the 
spring the sums are provided for this increase, which was allowed 
last fall. 

Senator Roserrson. How many students do you have? 

Mr. Etsrap. We have 234 from 43 States. 

Senator Cuavez. Will you put in the record the list of States that 
have students? 

Mr. Exsrap. I shall; yes. 

Senator Cuavez. And the students from the different States. 

Mr. Estab. Yes. IT have that with me. 

(The information referred to is as follows:) 


Gallaudet College enrollment, 1951-52 


BY STATES 
Total 
tetas 5° CTs ON ni chan accinneg en trenton die venice imeem acs ap eae 1 
Arizona: Dolores Ramirez, Yita Zwibel__.....______-__----~-..-.--.--- 2 
Arkansas: James Averitt, Betty Crowe," Maxine Woodward’_____-_-~__- 3 


California: Helen Arbuthnot, Richard Babb, Donald Bullock, Theresa 
Connors, Robert Davila, Sanford Diamond, Jeanette Harmon, Patricia 
Kitchen, Joseph Kopas, Teruko Kubotsu, Wanda Long, Terry O'Rourke, 

Dean Swaim, Evelyn Thornborrow, Ruthalee Ward, Beverly Wilson__-_ 16 

Colorado: Louis Boley, Calvin Coleman,’ Thelma Gilbert,’ William Lud- 
wher; Barn TE intitle tiaig de beetticn tity ticthn ep icivcpensatticcn lh pig ee 5 

Connecticut: Elinor Casey,’ Jack Culligan, Bessie Diot, Loretta Fitts, 
David Halberg, Nancy Hutchinson, Elaine Magnoli_____-___- meres 

Florida: Sally Lefkow, Lucille Themis, Julianne W ertheim. Louise Win- 


Idaho: Etta Cabbage, Ronald Jones,’ Larry Obray,’ Dorothy Smith’ 
ERE = TRI I ea ae a ci lege ein kaso taboo sn mea ondera cmap oo eee a 
Indiana: Winona Alter, Robert Bates, Jerome Freeman, Regina Kane, 

Jerome Moers, Arville Northcutt,’ Wayne Walters_____- bgt e Dapee gs 
lowa: Darlene Darrah, Mary Ellen Hegre,’ Jolene Hoffman,’ Donald 

a ig 5 
Kansas: Robert Greathouse, Willard Madsen, James Randall____-~__- ah % 
as Sa ne ees eiee 1 
Louisiana: Jane Barham, Floyd Hinson, Elaine Liner, Helen Machen,' Les- 

iid “Biooty; BEwTE GO BOCs his ck es te eh ee ph ceeding ti 
Maryland: Alyce Bean, Albert Bevard, James Flaharty, Rebecca Moore, 

UE Nn ca Se ee cides aa ete teeta tenes ey 5 
Massachusetts: Thomas Desrosier,’ William Glennon, Norma Watson ' 3 
Michigan: Raymond Cherwinski, Andrew Foster,’ Jeremiah Germany,’ 

Alice San@etougs.. oc... .csseesmeniectid sates ice eld decease t 
Minnesota: Glenn Bauman,’ Douglas Burke, Richard Caswell, Roger John- 

son, William Stifter, Frank Turk, JoAnn Virnig, Howard Wahl, Jack 

WV Re 5 a ee ed ee See ke ek 9 
Mississippi: Helen Jackson, Allois Williams *__......-._-___-__-____ 
Missouri: Bernice Barlow, Medford Magill, Robert McClelland, Robert 

Matthews,’ Raymond Rodriguez, Robert Roy______. 6 


Montana: Ingeborg Nerhus,? Gerald Warner *_____-- eu 2 
Nebraska: Vivian Barker,’ Dorothy Corliss,’ Eleanor Cuses aden, Rita ‘Ann 
Lioyvd, Herbert Larson,’ Earl Malloy, Donald Nuernberger ?_______-__ i 
New Jersey: Cari Biacardi,* Bdith Lande*._....... 32 en ei 2 
1 New student, 1951-52. 
2 On leave of absence, 1951-52. 


; 4 

Georgia: Duwayne Dukes, Billy Peace, Thomas Rucker, Lois Watkins J 4 
4 

1 
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Gallaudet College enrollment, 1951-52—Continued 


New Mexico: Arthur Montoya, Barbara Upton,’ Gene Vescovi * 

New York: Robert Anderson, Eugene Bergman, Albert Berke,’ Richard 
Bragg, Patricia Ciulla,’ Gerald DeCoursey, Stanley Dziurzynski, May- 
nard Evans, Silvio Ferretti, Aletha Folts, Albert Gutin, Robert Hughes, 
Joanne Kovach, Renate Kugel, William Norstrom,’ Anthony Papalia, 
Max Ray, Harry Schaffner, Harry Scofield, Joan Shapiro,’ Allen Suss- 
Man ~~. + oo a wr oe ow = 

North Carolina: Charles Brown,’ Doris C ampbell, * Sara Hinson,’ Dorothy 
Morrison, Ervin Pearson, Truitt Saunders, Ernest W hisenant, Virginia 
Whitesides 

North Dakota: Robert LeMieux 

Ohio: Robert Braid, Robert Crossen, Almeda Drummond, Thomas Kerr, 
Bernice MeMullan,* Melvin Squire 

Oklahoma: Dale Duck, Raymond Kolander, Bernice Parman, Dorotha 
Scott, Bernice Shedeck,’ Shirley Smith’ 

Oregon: Richard Amundsen,’ Clyde Ketchum, Ruth Lapham, Margaret 
Noble? 

Pennsylvania: Wesley Dickson, Audrian Kukleski, Betty Lydick, Donald 
Majocha,’ Douglas Slasor,’ Bodil Tvede___.___- 

South Carolina: Frances Griffin, Vernon Miller, Ose: ar Shirley 

South Dakota: Edward Barber, Frances Barber, Lucille Knittel 

Tennessee: Neil Battle, Anna Lee Holladay, Franklin Willis 

Texas: Audree Bennett, Joyce Eastham, Billy Ewing,’ Otis Massey, Mil- 
dred Mayfield, Charles Missildine,’ Linard Thumann,’ Harold Wright__ 

Utah: Marion Brown . 

Virginia: Eleanor Wetzel 

Washington : George Belser, Ernest Berestoff,) Norma Burgess, Duane 
Florence,” Lois Hecker, Lois Jean Kimble Kenneth Lane, Robert 
Merlino,’ Keneth Whitney,’ Betty Sue Williams_____ 

West Virginia: Clifford Bruftey, Ramona Burgess, Betty Cox, Joe James, 
Norma MeCarty —-- cscde ad 

Wisconsin: Marwood Burr, David Carlson, Edward ‘Czernicki, George 
Grant,’ Leonard Peacock, Mildred Shawanokasic 

Wyoming: Brats 1etton...... csc. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
hetty Holtzclaw, Richard Tuccinardi, Betty Rose_ 


FOREIGN STUDENTS 


Canada: Murray Archer,’ Bruce Jack, Ann Lister, Marven Spence *__ 
China: Norman Tsu eeriecs 

India: Jagabandhu Mitter 

Japan: Hideshige Obhmori-_- 

Sweden: Carl Croneberg - 

Transjordan: Suleiman Bushnaq 


GRADUATE STUDENT 
Donald Peterson_. 


NORMAL STUDENTS 


\labama: Constance Baynes_-_- 
Arizona: Alice Plueddeman 
California: John S. Peterson- 
Florida: Paul Bird —-- 
Georgia: William Goudan_. 
Iinois: Betty Lou Phillips, Mary ‘Sti andley _ 
Kentucky: Agnes Best- 
Louisiana: Mr. and Mrs. E lliott Igleheart___ 
Missouri: Eldon Shipman__-_-_- ‘ 
North Carolina: Van C. Porter, ‘Lue Vy “Goins 
West Virginia: Jack Tatarinsky_-_ Si 
(Argentina: Gabriela Catini Ponce____- 
India: Gunandra Nath Bose___- 

' New student, 1951-52. 

* On leave of absence, 1951—52. 
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Senator Cuavez. Thank you, Doctor. 

The committee will recess at this time until 10:30 tomorrow 
morning. 

(Whereupon, at 4:20 p. m., Wednesday, February 13, 1952, the sub- 
committee was recessed to be reconvened at 10:30 a. m., Thursday, 
February 14, 1952.) 
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